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BARBARIAN AND GREEK,—AND 
CHURCH HISTORY’ 


F. W. BUCKLER 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 


The subject I have chosen for my Address tonight is the 
present plight of Church History, its causes, and a possible cure. 
It is an old story. Thirty years ago, the late Professor H. M. 
Gwatkin wrote: 


Church History has not always had a bad name in England. It was as 
respectable as any other till it was covered with reproach by the partizan- 
ship and credulity of the Tractarians. Whatever service they did by call- 
ing attention to the subject was far outweighed by the scandal of their 
uncritical methods and unhistorical dogmas. The reproach is not yet done 
away, for the literature with which the successors of that school have 
flooded the country is little better than a dream. Its writers often have 
their merit; but their fundamental dogmas compel them to set aside the 
plainest facts of history and human nature. So the outsiders who take 
their ideas of the subject from its professed experts are still too much 
inclined to set it aside with sarcastic politeness, or by way of reaction 
to rush into excesses of scepticism.’ 


Those words were written over thirty years ago. Since 
then there has arisen a new dogmatism, equally unfounded, to 
augment the discomfiture of Clio’s ecclesiastical scion. The en- 
lightened offspring of the utilitarians, whose disdain is for all 
save the demonstrably useful and economically profitable, has 
further increased the gloom. When he enters the field, ’tis but 
to profane; he would even bid us reverse the order of time.° 
Outside, their child, the modern speculative theologian, has 
found in history an admitted skandalon to the smooth current 
1 The Presidential Address delivered at the Meeting of the Society in Chicago on 
Monday the 29th of December 1941. 

I should state that I refrained from reading Professor K. S. Latourette’s 
paper, ‘‘ New Perspectives in Church History,’’ Journal of Religion, XXI (1941), 
432-443, until I had completed my own text. I desire to thank my friend 
Professor G. G. Norwood for his kindness in reading the manuscript. 

H. M. Gwatkin, Early Church History, (2nd edn., London, 1912), I. 6. 
The allusion is to an incident of some years ago, when a member of the Society 
was asked by a president of a theological seminary and a professor of theology 


to ascertain the opinions of teachers of Church History as to the feasibility and 
desirability of teaching Church History backwards! 
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4 CHURCH HISTORY 


of his soi-distant thought. Ignorance or an Emersonian purge 
has enabled him to claim originality for his unwitting farrago 
of outworn Gnostic fancies and Neo-Platonic extravagances, all, 
by the magic of a Neo-Aristotelian philosopher’s stone, 


“in one red mélée blent.” 


Then, too, the Preacher is prone to regard the subject as a 
corpus materiae homuleticae merum, from which to draw “things 
both new and old” to serve as “merely corroborative detail, in- 
tended to give artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and 
unconvincing” sermon; and he too would prostitute the teach- 
ing of the course to serve the ignominy of his own utilitarian 
ends. Apart from the stumbling-blocks they place in the path 
of its study, however, with such external valuations of our 
subject, I am not concerned. 


My object is to examine the causes whereby the classic 
form of Church History has reached a stasis, despite the in- 
creased production of work in particular areas of the field; also 
the results that emerge from that stasis, which leave the subject 
still in the shackles of the world and outlook of the orbis ter- 
rarum, under the shadow of the Priestly Code, with Geneva 
and Trent as the symbols of a persisting Latin servitude. For 
the rest I shall attempt to indicate a more comprehensive ap- 
proach, whereby, in the realm of its scholarship, the Barbarian 
is not ostracized by the Greek nor excommunicated by the Latin, 
as has been his lot ecclesiastical, save when he has recognized 
the path of complete submission. The Barbarian element is a 
neglected strand, which runs through the entire length of the 
history of the Church, and the woes of today are, not a little, 
the bitter fruit of that tree of neglect. 


The solitary teacher, doomed to his lone pantodidactic 
role, may be forgiven occasional lapses of envy for colleagues 
who enjoy the economic fruits of the division of labour; but he 
derives a certain advantage from the necessity which drives him 
to view in toto that which those colleagues need but know in 
part. He is compelled, too, to subordinate his own field to the 
dictates and necessity of the whole field in the discipline imposed 
by teaching. If the task I have assumed appears extravagant, 
its urgency is imperative, for where the Church has not been 
oppressed and obliterated by the force of armed _ historical 
causes, it appears to be moving under the sinister impulse of 
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ignorance of its own history to forge its own disaster in its quest 
for an illusive liberty, by undermining the ramparts whereby 
the path to freedom has been—however imperfectly—safe- 
guarded. 


To express the same idea from another angle: in the his- 
tory of the Church, the gravest schism still remains eo nomine 
to be recorded. It is the schism between the sacerdotium and 
the laity. Where it is not in the succession of the apostolic 
quest for the rank of greatest in the Kingdom,‘ it is the con- 
tinuum of Graeco-Roman contempt for the Barbarian. The 
ghost of Stilicho, however, is mighty yet. In the attack of the 
totalitarian state on ecclesiastical institutions, we behold mat- 
ricide rather than common murder; while in the modern eccle- 
siastic’s plea for the freedom of the Church, sacerdotal total- 
itarianism rather than liberty appears to be his real objective, 
and so, the fasces displace the Cross. 


When we view the achievement of scholarship in the field of 
Old Testament and Oriental studies during the past half century, 
the contrast presented by the field of Church History is lament- 
ably conspicuous. Still more sinister has been the incapacity 
of Church History or the reluctance of the Church Historian 
to be influenced by the changed aspect of the Ancient World. 
Fundamentally, the history of the Church is still built on the 
foundations of the Priestly Code and the Roman Empire, dom- 
inated by a view essentially Graeco-Roman, disguised under 
the term Hellenistic, and subsequently modified only by the 
tempered anti-Romanism of the sixteenth century Reformer 
and eighteenth century J/luminé. To both, however, mater 
vel matrix est Roma. Calvin marks but a second Babylonish 
Captivity, with Geneva instead of Avignon as the haven of 
refuge for a Republican, ecclesiastical Romanitas. In the 
process, the significance of the origins of the Christian Church 
has been suppressed more effectively than ever could have been 
achieved by the ravages of Roman persecution. St. Augustine’s 
final reply to Romanitas, where it has not been distorted to 
4 Cf. Mk. IX, 34, 38 for the ‘allusion’ to apostolic succession! v. my review of 
Bishop Hensley Henson’s The Church of England, Church History, IX (1940), 
227f., for the handicaps of the laity in ecclesiastical affairs; ef. C. N. Cochrane, 
Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940), 219: ‘*‘For the forms of their 
organization the Christian communities had made heavy drafts upon contem- 
porary secular society. In the civitas, for instance, they had discovered a model 
for the ecclesia, its ordo (clergy) and plebs (laity) corresponding respectively 

to the curia and populus of the municipality.’’ 
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support Roman ecclesiastical pretensions, has passed either un- 
heeded or misunderstood. Apart from the ninth century Danes,’ 
Martin Luther—Barbarus ille et Augustinianus—stands almost 
alone in detecting the issue at stake. 

The second, and perhaps most serious factor is seen in the 
failure of New Testament scholarship to accept and transmit the 
fruits of the Oriental Renaissance to the field of Church History. 
The cause of this failure lies in the undue restriction of the 
field in the past to textual criticism and exegesis. Synoptic 
studies prepared the way for better things but stopped short of 
fruition to degenerate into mere scholastic obscurantism. This 
defect is shown by the number of church historians who have 
found themselves driven into this field partly in an attempt to 
supply the necessary historical criticism, and partly to place 
the New Testament in its proper perspective. The result of 
this atmosphere of scholastic inhibition is to be found in the 
modern declaration of bankruptcy by New Testament scholar- 
ship under the title, Formgeschichte. In so far as this approach 
may be said to have introduced into the field the established 
principles of historical criticism and anthropological interpre- 
tation, even the unnecessary ponderous neologism may be for- 
given. Some there are who accept in this sense.” Unfortunately, 
however, the neologism is also a pseudonym, for the main body 
of its apostles appears to start from Schweitzer’s rejection of 
the possibility of a Gospel History, and reject the title of the 
Gospels to be regarded as historical documents. They are, 
instead, either relegated to the rank of by-products of a first 
century apostolic pamphlet war, or cast out as the ashes of 
sarly Christian homiletic emotion. 


Starting from hypotheses, often ingenious but highly spec- 
ulative, the apostles of the school pretend even unto the culmen 
of sublimest objectivity, since exegesis emerges completely 
emancipated, even from the bonds of the text. Ignorance or 

neglect of the oriental setting and historical background en- 


5 In contrast with the Nortmanni, the Dani not only plundered but destroyed every 
vestige of Christianity they could find. 

6 Thus fulfilling the prophecy of Mk. xiii, 22. It may be permissible here to record 
an obiter dictum of the late Dr. A. E. Brooke of King’s College, Cambridge. 
He said to me ‘‘Tf I found myself called upon to explain the rise of Form- 
geschichte I should suggest that it arose from the fact that Karl Barth needed 
to get rid of a good many passages in the Gospels which ran counter to his 
theology. An Englishman would have discarded them summarily as interpola- 
tions or on any other excuse, but a German needed a system by means of which 
to dispose of them, hence Formgeschichte.’’ 
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courages resort to highly speculative differentiations of the 
milieux, in which their ‘pericopes’ were born, on the slender basis 
of the relative balance of their Judaistic and Hellenistic elements. 
3ut the name of the cult suggests the verdict: for “having the 
form of” history “but having denied the power thereof,” its 
devotees “are ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” Sit mihi fas audita loqui! The name 
is well chosen, for therein we behold Clio, locked in the unholy 
embrace of Morpheus,—Veneris monumentum nefandae— 
sleeping the sleep and dreaming the dreams of the drugged. 
Terribiles visu formae! 


The third factor comes from the general trend visible in 
all contemporary schools of history—a movement away from 
History to mere archivistic catalogography. Under the name 
of objectivity, the Roman scientia has again usurped the réle 
and form of saprentia, so that the fantastica fornicatio, once 
branded by St. Augustine, has again raised its head—as a 
virtue.’ Complete objectivity can be achieved only by the com- 
plete abandonment of intelligence, at least where its initial pres- 
ence can be presumed. “Values will not yield themselves to the 
detached observer,” and, as Nietzsche put it, “Cold grey eyes 
do not know what things are worth.” I would go even further. 
Objectivity is the symptom of a mental or moral disease so per- 
nicious that its advocate’s intelligence or his integrity must be 
the object of the gravest suspicion.” Meanwhile, the historian, 
bereft of intelligence and integrity has already tasted ‘‘the sec- 
ond death.” Furthermore, the historical virtue of impartiality, 
of which objectivity is a vicious travesty, implies not the shirk- 
ing of judgment, but judgment without fear or favour of per- 
7 C. H. Cochrane, op. cit., 416-419, 476-480. In this work we have, at last, a final 
analysis of the task and achievement of the Greatest of the Latin Fathers in face 
of conscious breakdown of classical culture under the strain imposed by its own 
limitations. His object is not quite the same as Pierre de Labriolle’s, who per- 
formed pioneer work in the same field (La Réaction Paienne, Paris, 1934), it 
achieves, however, a finality which Labriolle lacks owing to his stress on apologetie 
rather than the cogency of St. Augustine’s arguments. 
8 C. A. Morgan, What Nietzsche Means (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 32. 
In this attack on the cult of objectivity, I am glad to find myself not alone. 
Dr. John Wilson, Director of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University, took 
a similar line at a symposium held in connection with the University’s Jubilee 
celebrations. The proper sphere of objectivity is the description of an object, 
e. g., a fragment or sherd or a scientific experiment. The refusal to go further is 
at least a dereliction of the scholar’s duty. For an excellent illustration of the 
misuse of the term, properly condemned v. my colleague Professor P. T. Fenn’s 
review of The Supreme Court and the New Deal (Harvard Law Review, LV. 
(1941), 307-10). 
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son or party. Impartiality, which refuses to decide from fear 
of both sides, is already dead.” 


The fourth factor is geographical, and it constitutes the 
point of transition from criticism to construction. The his- 
torical misplacement of the initial milieu of the origin of the 
Christian Church within the Roman orbis terrarum instead of 
the realm of the barbarian King of Kings is a fundamental 
error. Even theologically it is bad, for it introduces a schism 
between the Prophets and the Gospels, whereas the Evangelists 
claim to record the satisfaction of their oracles. To the “World,” 
the realm of the four winds and seven climes, (the otkoumené 
of Alexander the Great and the Diadochoi), the Roman Empire 
was a parvenu régime. Their World was the arena of the time- 
long struggles for supremacy of Ahura Mazda and Ahriman, 
between Bel and Nebu of Babylon and Yahweh of Jerusalem, 
whose Lieutenant-Plenipotentiary had achieved the victory in 
the final stage and left the Christian Church as His corporate 
Diadochos. The Gospels represent the account of the final 
phase of this Gétterdammerung, and of the Victor’s triumph 
in terms of His absolutely relentless application of the Zoroast- 
rian doctrine of “the Glory of the Lord,” which is “the mystery 
of kingship,” transmitted by Deutero-Isaiah and other contem- 
porary prophets, and, though purloined by the Priesthood, even 
in the Priestly Code, finally to be summarized in the Book of 
Daniel. The Crucifixion is the climax of the Kingship of the 
Ancient “World,” whereby Yima’s error is reversed, and the 
Glory reconciled with man and the form of the son of man.” 


The result is that the Gospels present the most compact and 
the most complete epitome of the theory and practice of the 
Kingship of the King of Kings known—at least to me. In other 
oriental literature, knowledge of the mystery is either assumed 
or rendered obfuscate by the writer’s ethical predilection, as in 


10 H. M. Gwatkin, op. cit., I. ix-x. This part of the paragraph is little more than 
a condensation of views expressed to me by Professor Gwatkin some thirty years 
ago. To him the practices of the cult of impartiality were ‘the abomination of 
desolation. ’ 

11 F. W. Buckler, ‘‘Regnum et Ecclesia,’’ Church History, III (1934), 16-19; ef. 
KE. Burrows, ‘‘Some Cosmological Patterns in Babylonian Religion,’’ ap. The 
Labyrinth, ed. S. H. Hooke (London, 1935), 43-70, for a fuller development of 
the political and ecclesiastical significance of ‘the strife of the Gods’ in this 
region. On the place of the Crucifixion v. F. W. Buckler, The Epiphany of the 
Cross (Cambridge, 1938), 12-23; id., ‘‘The Meaning of the Cross,’’ Ang. Theol. 


12 
Review, XII, (1930), 411-422; id., ‘‘ Eli, Eli Lama Sabachthani?’’, A. J. S. L., 
LV (1938), 378-391. 
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the Atharvaveda. In the Gospels alone is it explained,” and, 
I might add in passing, it was in the field of secular history that 
I first approached this problem and reached this conclusion, in 
the affairs of the Mughul and Safawi empires and their relations 
with the European East India Companies.” 

The effects of this misdirection, occasioned in part by the 
Evangelists’ references to Roman chronology, have obscured 
the fact that as late as the latter half of the first century, when 
St. Luke wrote The Acts of the Apostles, he still regarded the 
“World” (otkoumené) as the land of the 


“Parthians and Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in 
Judea, in Pontus, in Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphilia, in Egypt and the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, Cretans, and Arabians.’’™ 


Even the reference to the eclipse of their individual languages 

reflects the triumph of Jerusalem over Babylon in the reversal 

of the order of Babel. Rome lies outside this orbit, for only 
visitors (exdnpotvvtes) from the Eternal City come into the 
picture. Greece is not mentioned. Yet the Greeks have been our 
praeceptores, and our paedagogus unto Christ has been Rome, 
of whom a Barbarian Simo Senex might even have said: 

Ouis hic loquitur? Meus est quidem servos Pseudolus. 

Hic nuhi conrumpit filium scelerum caput. 

Hic dux, hic illi pacdagogus ; hune ego 

Cupto excruciari..® 

Besides the causes of this diversion of attention already 

noticed, there are three others which need to be recalled. The 
first is the fact that in their earliest literary form, the Gospels 
have been transmitted to us, not in any Semitic language, but in 

Greek. The effect has been to place their interpretation under 

the aegis of the classical scholar, the heir alike to Euripides’ 

contempt for the Barbarian and Cardinal Bembo’s disdain for 
the defects of St. Paul’s Greek style. The second comes from 
the ill-considered reliance on St. Paul and the priority given 
to his testimony—particularly conspicuous in modern schools 
of New Testament exegesis—over the historical authorities of 

12 F. W. Buckler, ‘The Oriental Despot,’’ Ang. Theol. Rev., X (1928), 238-249, 
reprinted in The Epiphany of the Cross (cits supra) 97-111. 

13 F. W. Buckler, ‘‘The Political Theory of the Indian Mutiny,’’ Trans. R. Hist. S. 
4th series, V (1923), 71-100; id. ‘‘The Far East 1848-1858,’’ The Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy, II, 403-429; ‘* A New Interpretation of 
Akbar’ ‘Infallibility’ Deeree of 1579,’? J. R. A. S., (1924), 591-609. 


14 Acts ii. 9-12; v. supra n. 11. 
Plautus, Pseudolus, I. 5, 32. 
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the Orient. Those who start with St. Paul are prone to be led 
towards Rome, away from the home of “the mystery of the 
Kingdom,” and so away from the hope of understanding the 
Gospels and the milieu of the birth of the Christian Church, 
onward into a morass of debased Mithraism, to be blinded by 
the glamour of Rome, and then only to find there the secrets of 
the mystery of Kingship hermetic ly sealed. Seventy years 
after Rawlinson had written his unheeded warning," Lietzmann, 
who really knew better, started his Church History with the 
Roman conquest of Palestine, thus setting a wrong course.” 
The third point is the paucity of reli ible” oriental sources at 
the critical periods of the history of the Church, due partly to 
destruction and partly to inaccessibility, also to the mythopoeic 
instincts of the writers of the remnant that 1s left. 

The result of these developments has been the acute restric- 
tion of the field of Church History to the line of its occidental 
development and the almost complete strangulation of its full 
growth. Apart from the occasional monograph of the specialist, 
the Orient is exorcised from the realm of Christendom as effec- 
tively as its “mystery of the kingship of God on earth,” which 
passes from all save lip service in Christian theology, until, 
condemned in the teaching of Nestorius at Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon, it is destined to emerge in the teaching of the Prophet, 


16 ‘*. . . it seemed to the writer that the picture of the World during the Roman 
period, commonly put before students in ‘Histories of Rome’ was defective, 
not to say false, in its omission to recognize the real position of Parthia during 
the three most interesting centuries of that period, as a counterpoise to the 
power of Rome, a second figure in the picture not inferior to the first, a rival 
state dividing with Rome the attention of mankind and the sovereignty of the 
known earth. Writers of Roman History have been too much in the habit of repre- 
senting the later Republic and early Empire as, practically, a Universal Mon- 
archy, a Power unchecked, unbalanced, having no other limits than those of 
the civilized world, engrossing consequently the whole attention of all thinking 
men, and free to act exactly as it pleased without regard to opinion beyond its 
own borders. One of the most popular (Gibbon) enlarges on the idea—an idea 
quite inconsistent with the fact—that for the man who provoked the hostility 
of the ruler of Rome there was no refuge upon the whole face of the earth but 
some wild and barbarous region, where refinement was unknown, and life would 
not have been worth living. To the present writer the truth seems to be that 
Rome never was in the position supposed—that from first to last, from the 
time of Pompey’s Eastern Conquests to the Fall of the Empire, there was 
always in the world a Second Power, civilized or semi-civilized, which in a true 
sense balanced Rome, acted as a counterpoise and a check, had to be consulted 
or considered, held a place in all men’s thoughts, and finally furnished a not 
intolerable refuge to such as had provoked Rome’s master beyond forgiveness. 
This Power for nearly three centuries (B. C. 64—A. D. 225) was Parthia, after 
which it was Persia under the Sassanian Kings’’ G. Rawlinson, The Sixth Mon- 
archy, (Oxford, 1872), Praef. 

17 H. Lietzmann, Geschichte der Alten Kirche IT ( Die Anfange), (Berlin, 1932), 
e 1 
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in the Sasanid legacy to Islam—the political theory of the Cali- 
phate and in Muslim mysticism ;—outside Christendom. 

The tragedy is further enhanced in the West, where the 
Christian Church had come into contact with the Western 
Barbarian, whose king is the personification of the same concepts 
of kingship with Othin, instead of Bel, Ahura Mazda, Mithra, 
or Yahweh, as its source of divine authority.” This Western 
Theos Epiphanes or, better, Khalifatwllah, was to be met by 
the same contempt for the Barbarian—Gregory the Great ex- 
cepted,—and the divine authority of his king, after baptism; 
and, moreover, that contempt finds its expression in the Canon 
Law and Decretals of Rome’s ecclesiastical Empire, known as 
the Catholic Church. The fight does not become really overt 
until the coronation of Charles the Great, and it continues in 
the war waged against the legacy of Pseudo-Isidore by the Em- 
pire, the kings of France and England, Luther’s appeal to “The 
Christian Princes” and Henry VIII's attack on the Papacy 
and Canon Law.”” Calvinism marks only the appeal of an eccle- 
siastical Brutus from a second Julius by way of the Civil Law 
of the sixth century Augustus. Calvin remains a Roman,— 
to his admirers perhaps “the noblest Roman of them all,” but 
nonetheless ecclesiastically a Roman, who converges at length 
with the source and origin of his inspiration in the entry of the 
frustrated Calvinistic Newman into the Catholic Church and 
the Sacred College of Cardinals.** But that is to anticipate. 


We must now turn to the problem of indicating the main 
lines of reconstruction and restatement, in which the historian’s 
motto and guide must be to seek first the kingship of God on 
earth and its right-wis-nis—or sedck, for the Christian Church 
is a derivative of the kingship of the King of Kings, whose dual 
Kiulafat it represents. Jerusalem has taken the place of Babylon 
as its Darw/l-Khuilafat. In the House of David was found One 
who bore the marks of the Kayan Glory, already manifest in 
Cyrus and Darius, of “that Glory which cannot be forcibly 
seized,” at a time when elsewhere men believed that it lay hid. 
Church History is first the record of that Kingship in its cor- 
porate delegation, whereby the presence of the King is rendered 
18 F. W. Buckler, ‘‘The Establishment of the Church of England,’’ Church History 

X (1941), 305-6, particularly n. 15. 
19 Ibid. 330f. 
20 For a discussion of Newman’s Calvinistiec upbringing and the consequences of his 


anxiety concerning his ‘election,’ v. Y. Brilioth, The Anglican Revival (London, 


1933), 32-6. 
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effective in the person and presence of His deputy; secondly, 
it is the record of its conflicts with the Enemy; thirdly, of the 
attempts of the Enemy to annex its power and capture its Glory 
aut v1 aut fraude; fourthly, it is the record of the process by 
which its Kingship has been interpreted, its theory embodied 
in doctrinal form and put into or put out of action. In passing 
from the Gospels to the Church we pass from the Regnum 
Christi Regis to the corpus regale Christi Regis.’ In the time 
available this evening, the most I can hope to do is to indicate 
the perspective of the necessary reconstruction in the light of 
the neglected areas. 

The basis on which this reconstruction rests I have already 
worked out in three papers. First, one entitled “Firdausi’s 
Shahnamah and the Genealogia Regni Dei,’ in which I essayed 
the task of establishing the oriental literary catena of the royal 
concepts represented by and embodied in Cyrus and his royal 
descendants down to the deposition of the Mughul Bahadur 
Shah IT in 1858, together with the main offshoots from the 
tree, including the investiture of that little known, anonymous 
scion of the House of David, their anointed (messiah) King, 
who was “born in Babylon,” (Zaru‘Babil), whereby the Kayan 
Glory entered the line of David.** The second is a description 
and analysis of the working of the Kingship, under the title, 
“The Oriental Despot.’** The third, entitled Regnum et Ec- 
clesia,’ deals with the rise of the Church in its oecumenical 
setting and the results of Hellenistic interpretation down to 
the teaching of the Prophet Muhammad. 

The organic unity of this body regal (malkutha), held 
together by sonship, marriage, adoption and investiture, to- 
gether with its distinction, within the kingdom (mamlakat), 
from the subject-dom is represented by two processes: substf- 
tution or delegation or vicegerency and succession or continuity, 
both concepts implicit in and retained by the Arabic word 
Khilafat. The Khalifatiwllah is the Vice-gerent or Shadow of 
God (on earth); the Khalifatw Rasuli’llahi is the Successor of 


21 F. W. Buckler, The Epiphany of the Cross, 4-10, 72-74, 99. 

oe di A. 0. 8; Suppl. No. 1 (September, 1935), 1-21. 

23 Cf. Mt. i. 12, Lk. iii. 27; the appointment of Zerubbabel in the reign of Darius 
as governor of Jerusalem implies investiture by Darius. 

24 V.n. 12. 

25 V.n. 11. To these perhaps should be added my paper ‘‘The Establishment of 
the Church of England,’’ (v. n. 18) in which I indicate the implications of Teu- 
tonie Barbarian Kingship; and The Epiphany of the Cross which is a sketch of 
the nature of the development of Church History and its theological implications. 
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the Apostle of God. The kingship then, is a seamless cloth of 
two dimensions, possessing both length and breadth, warp and 
woof. The concept of succession is, in reality, secondary, arising 
out of the primary concept of substitution, and so of delegation; 
but the secondary has unfortunately been permitted to eclipse 
the primary sense, both in Islam and Christendom.” It is this 
misfortune, among others, that lies at the root of Cyprian’s 
theory of the Church, which deprives the laity of their royal 
status in the Kingdom in favour of a clerical monopoly of the 
authority of the Kingdom of God on earth. A similar con- 
fusion underlies Calvin’s identification of “election” to a posi- 
tion of authority within the Kingdom with election to a state 
of salvation. He overlooked the fact that the kingship of the 
king, who cannot be the source of good to his subjects, called 
by Calvin reprobatt, is condemned by earthly standards of King- 
ship and by the concept of kingship on which rests the whole 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God on earth. In oriental termin- 
ology Calvin’s God bears all the marks of a king from whom 
the Glory has departed.” It is the more significant as Calvin 
is one of the most learned and exact thinkers in the history of 
Christian doctrine. 


But to proceed, the Christian Church marks, too, a revival 
of Jewish Kingship within the House of David, after the manner 
and in the line of Cyrus the Great, the King of Kings, by a 
process of delegation. It is this claim which is inherent in “the 
recognition of the Magi.”” Whether it is the record of an historic 
fact or not, its significance in a King Book (Shadhnda@mah) is in 
no wise impaired. It would be a curious fabrication, however, 
to find in the sceptical Jacobite source M.** 


The fact that the literature known as the Gospels belongs 


26 In Church History, the pre-eminence given to the doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
needs only to be noticed; in Islam, the effect of the pre-eminence of sucession 
over delegation is amply illustrated by Sir Thomas Arnold in The Caliphate 
(London, 1924), particularly chapter III, where it sometimes plays havoe with 
the translation from the Qu’ran, cf. Regnum et Ecclesia, 39 n. 78. 

27 Cf. Is. x. 1-4, particularly ‘‘and where will ye leave your glory’’ (v. 4). 

28 Streeter pointed out the difficulty caused by the Coming of the Magi in the 
acceptance of the Gospel according to Matthew (The Four Gospels, 525) and to 
the Ps. Eusebius Syriae tract De Stella, placed by W. Wright at the end of the 
fourth century, (J. S. L. X (1867) p. 155). The argument of the tract was 
known to Chrysostom (M. P. G. LVI. ¢. 636 f.), whether directly or not it is 
impossible to decide, so that it appeared probably before ¢ A. D., and may 
date from the persecution of Shahpur II (309-379 A. D.). “is is suggested by 
the argument that Moses, not Zoroaster, is the true revealer of the Glory. On 
the significance of the source M v. Regnum et Ecclesia, p. 32; The Epiphany of 
the Cross, 26-28. 
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to the category of the Shahndmah enables us to assess them, not 
only in terms of Greek biography derived from oriental sources 
between Herodotus and Xenophon’s accounts of Cyrus at the 
earlier end and the lives of Alexander the Great down to Arrian’s 
Anabasis Alexandri Magni before the middle of the second 
century A.D.;* but also in terms of oriental sources themselves 
from Deutero-Isaiah’s account of Cyrus, the Books of Chronicles 
(the Hebrew Shahnamah), the Book of Daniel and its Iranian 
counterpart, the Zamydd Yast to the Sasanid Kdarndmaki- 
Artakshir- Papakan, which, pace Noeldeke, may be dated prior 
to 272 A. D. In addition there is the Egyptian Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes’ Life of Alexander the Great at the end of the third 
century.” The composition of the Gospels falls into the middle 
of this period, between Quintus Curtius Rufus and Arrian, at a 
time when Juvenal was expressing his weariness of the sound 
of the exploits of the youth of Pella.” 

The transformation of Jesus Christ from the status of a 
mere King of the Jews, after the order of David, to be King of 
Kings and the Cyrus of his age, gives a note of reality to other- 
wise vague claims of world (oecumenical) lordship, effectively 
present. The insistence on the royal rather than the theological 
aspect explains the nature of certain doctrinal developments far 
more satisfactorily than do accepted Greek philosophical theor- 
ies. The reality of the sense of a kingdom was held in common 
by the Roman Domitian* and the Hebrew James the Just, who 
appears for the thirty years which intervene between the Cruci- 
fixion and his fatal confession in 61 A. D. to represent the 
Pharisees’ idea of what the Messiah ought to have been. His 
reign as king accounts, too, for the Judaistic reaction, repre- 
sented in modified form by the Source M.” 

The next phase coincides with the development of the doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ. In the first two centuries, the 
29 For the argument v. ‘‘Firdausi’s Shahndmah and the Genealogia Regni Dei,’’ 
30 gg was edited and translated into English 

by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana (Bombay, 1896); it had already been 
translated into German by T. Noeldeke (Goettingen, 1879). According to the 
colophon of the manuscript used by Sanjana, its date is 272 A. D.—a date not 
impossible from the treatment of the third Sasanid King. Sanjana and Noel- 
deke place it in the reign of Chosroes Nushirwan (531-579). Pseudo-Kallisthenes 
Historia Alerandria Magni has been edited by W. Kroll (Berlin, 1926); the 
Syriac version by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge (Cambridge, 1889) with a transla- 
tion into English and a complete comparison of versions. 
31 Juvenai, Sat., X, 168ff. (Ed. J. E. B. Mayor). 


32 Eusebius, H. E., I. 14 (Hegesippus). 
33 V. supra n. 28. 
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fight was with the phantastic Christology of the Gnostics, who 
represent the Mithraic mood of Persia. The divergence of the 
two views rests on the Persian and Greek view of the Good. 
To the Persian, Light is the ousia of existent Good; matter is 
an adulteration or imprisonment of the light by Darkness, which 
is not 


‘“Privation mere of light and absent day” 


but something positive, “which may be felt,’—evil; to the 
Greek, light was either accident or phenomenon, but of no 
ultimate reality; likewise darkness. Again, to an oriental who 
believed that he is the son that doeth the will of the father— 
or performs the function of sonship—Adoptionism can form 
the basis of a valid Christology. To the Graeco-Roman, how- 
ever, the difference between the son by nature and the son by 
adoption was the difference between solid fact and legal fiction, 
which equally effectively rendered an adoptionist Christology 
intolerable. Furthermore, the divorce of the epithet Christos 
from its substantive basileus, as well as from its Hebrew setting, 
and of the term “Son” from its oriental royal setting, paved 
the way for the reduction of the two terms to mere philosophical 
abstractions of the mythological order of the Minotaur.” 

The really serious development of thought concerning the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, however, coincides with the 
rise of royalist propaganda elsewhere. The Parthian campaign 
of Septimius Severus and his return by way of Egypt and the 
Temple of Ammon Ra are marked by the re-emergence of the 
Alexander cult, the pretensions of the Severi to divine kingship, 
and the Sasanid propaganda which culminated in the victory 
and reign of Ardashir I and the establishment of his dynasty.* 
Sasanid pretensions went back to the same source as the oecu- 
menical doctrines of the Messiah—to Cyrus the Great, with 
Zoroaster as the Iranian prophetic counterpart to Deutero- 
Isaiah.” From 225-641 A. D., therefore, there existed an 
34 F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge, 1925), 18-20. 

35 The Epiphany of the Cross, 30-36. 

36 Septimius Severus returned from Persia in 200 A. D.; the return of Ardashir 
to Persia, 224 A. D.; the death of Alexander Severus, 235 A. D.; Dio Cassius’ 
History of Rome is rather a Roman Shahnamah for the house of Severus than an 
History of Rome; Origen’s life covers the period and covers the transition, 
likewise Plotinus and Porphyry; the correspondence of the Dionysii of Alex- 
andria and Rome marks the turning point of the Trinitarian controversy and 
the decline of Adoptionism in the West. 


37 Cf. C. E. Simeox, ‘‘The Réle of Cyrus in Deutero-Isaiah,’’ J. A. O. S. LVII 
(1937), 158-171. 
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oriental working model of the kingship of God on earth to serve 
as a pattern for Christian doctrine, but, save for Nestorius 
and the School of Antioch, unheeded by the Christian theologian. 
(A similar case of neglect occurred in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries when the glamour of the Platonic Utopia and 
the odium theologicum blinded the theologian to the model of 
Akbar the Mughul, who likewise claimed Achaemenid and 
Sasanid descent through his Saiyid mother).** The condem- 
nation by the Western Church of the Nestorian Christology” 
was the Graeco-Roman condemnation of the barbarian doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God on earth as preached and established 
by the Lord it professed to worship. 


Instead, the Western Church, both Greek and Roman, took 
up a philosophical line, whereby the oriental concept of func- 
tion, unintelligible to the Greeks, was transmitted by means of 
a series of ontological devices, of which Athanasius’ applica- 
tion of the discredited term /omoousion met the requirements 
successfully just so long as the term ousia retained a dynamic 
connotation. When, however, the term became a mere static 
differential, its value vanished. The Latins, passing over the 
word officium, preferred the symbolic persona, which became 
prosopon in Greek and was doomed to the role of substitute for 
hypostasis.*° Behind all movements, however, lay a consistent 
Hellenistic philosophy of kingship, descended from the source 


38 The importance of the Saiyids in Persian History arises not so much from their 
descent from the Prophet Muhammad but rather from their maintenance of the 
royal stock of the Sasanids and so of the Kayan (Achaemenid) House and the 
blood of Cyrus and Darius, (E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, I, 
130-134 et passim). One of the titles ascribed to Akbar’s mother is Miryam 
Makani (‘‘she who dwells with Mary,’’ ‘‘is of the household of Mary’’ or 
‘“who is the equal of Mary) (H. Beveridge). The Akbar Namah of Abu’!-Fazl 
is well worth examination (Tr. H. Beveridge, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1907) 
particularly I. 16-68, II, 1-18, where the wealth of metaphor is worthy of greater 
attention than it usually receives. 

39 F. Nau has unearthed the tradition of the Persian origin of the family of 
Nestorius, whose grandparents left Atak in Bait Garmai for Samosata. They 
were pagans, and their eldest son Bar Ba‘al-shamin was a convert to Christianity 
and father of Nestorius. He fled to the Roman Empire in the latter years of 
Shapur II (309-397). (Nestorius, Le Livre d’Heraclide de Damas. Tr. F. Nau, 
Paris, 1910, p. v). The name suggests a semitic doublet for a Zoroastrian name, 
as does the necessity of flight on conversion. Even if that cannot be substan- 
tiated, the fact that the parents of Nestorius were natives of Persia remains, 
and with it, their knowledge of the Great King and Persian legend. Cf. 
Regnum et Ecclesia, 36-2 

40 For the varied use of this term v. J. F. Bethune Baker, Nestortus and his Teaching 
(Cambridge, 1908), 82-100, 219f.; F. Loofs, Nestorius (Cambridge, 1914), 74-94; 
Nestorius, The Bazaar of Heracleides. Tr. and ed. G. R. Driver and L. Hodgson 
(Oxford, 1925), 402-410. 
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of Diotogenes and Pseudo-Ecphantus, contemporaries of the 
final redactor of The Book of Isaiah, in the century following 
the battle of Ipsus (301 B. C.). Shackled by the ‘Platonic’ 
trichotomy, the exponents of the theory were forced to sub- 
stitute the essential divine element of kingship for either the 
psyche (as in the case of Arius), or the nous (as in the case of 
Appolinaris).” It was Plotinus who finally rejected the Gnos- 
tic’s “fourth faculty,’** and the orthodox Church followed the 
path of pagan philosophic orthodoxy. 


‘ 


The sequel to Apollinarianism is seen in the term ‘theo- 
tokos’, which, to Nestorius at least, appeared to suggest the 
Babylonish whoredoms of the temple of Daphne rather than 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. For the Hellenistic 
doctrine he substituted the Sasanid doctrine of kingship, in 
terms which Cyril found impossible to understand but simple 
to distort and ridicule. The Graeco-Roman Church preferred 
to follow Cyril rather than Nestorius, despite the fact that St. 
Augustine’s Christology is marked by the same characteristic 
phrases as that of Nestorius.** The important point to notice, 
however, is that the feud between Cyril and Nestorius is ul- 
timately a continuation of the feud between Greek and Bar- 
barian.“ 


The establishment of the Nestorian Patriarchate of Baby- 
lon in 499 A. D. restored the kingship of God on earth to its 
original home and provided the balance to the Apocalyptist’s 
Babylon in the West. Nevertheless, in church histories, the 
new Patriarchal see, whose range of authority included the 
Sasanid Empire, India, China, Arabia, and, from time to time, 
Egypt, is usually relegated to a single chapter of fragments, 
without any reference to the restored o1koumené because both 
the “World” of the Prophets and the Gospels together with its 
doctrine of the kingship of God on earth had been anathematized 
as heretical by the Graeco-Roman Catholic Church. After the 
failure of Nestorius to restore that doctrine within the Christian 
Church, its restoration outside the Church, in Islam, became 
inevitable. It was in the caliphate of ‘Umar (634-644 A. D.), 
that Anastasius of Sinai pointed out that the Christian faith had 
41 Regnum et Ecclesia, 26, n. 29. 

42 Enn. II. ix, V. iii. 9. 
43 Cf. S. Augustini De Civ. Dei, ed. J. C. Weldon, ii. 676-7. 
44 V. supra n. 39. 
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is well worth examination (Tr. H. Beveridge, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1907) 
particularly I. 16-68, II, 1-18, where the wealth of metaphor is worthy of greater 
attention than it usually receives. . 

39 F. Nau has unearthed the tradition of the Persian origin of the family of 
Nestorius, whose grandparents left Atak in Bait Garmai for Samosata. They 
were pagans, and their eldest son Bar Ba‘al-shamin was a convert to Christianity 
and father of Nestorius. He fled to the Roman Empire in the latter years of 
Shapur II (309-397). (Nestorius, Le Livre d’Heraclide de Damas. Tr. F. Nau, 
Paris, 1910, p. v). The name suggests a semitic doublet for a Zoroastrian name, 
as does the necessity of flight on conversion. Even if that cannot be substan- 
tiated, the fact that the parents of Nestorius were natives of Persia remains, 
and with it, their knowledge of the Great King and Persian legend. Cf. 
Regnum et Ecclesia, 36-38. 

40 For the varied use of this term v. J. F. Bethune Baker, Nestorius and his Teaching 
(Cambridge, 1908), 82-100, 219f.; F. Loofs, Nestorius (Cambridge, 1914), 74-94; 
Nestorius, The Bazaar of Heracleides. Tr. and ed. G. R. Driver and L. Hodgson 
(Oxford, 1925), 402-410. 
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41 Regnum et Ecclesia, 26, n. 29. 

42 Enn. IT. ix, V. iii. 9. 

43 Cf. 8. Augustini De Civ. Dei, ed. J. C. Weldon, ii. 676-7. 
44 V. supra n. 39. 
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never been limited within the canons of Greek philosophers.“ 
In the same caliphate, the Christological controversies were si- 
lenced by the triumph of Muslim arms. Indeed, in the century 
following the death of the Prophet Muhammad, every apostolic 
see in Christendom with the exception of Rome, together with 
every source of criticism of Rome from Babylon and Antioch 
to Toledo and Arles was brought under Muslim rule, leaving 
Rome the sole unquestioned repository of Apostolic Tradition, 
for Constantinople was merely an imperial foundation. Hence 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of Rome was rather the by-product 
of the triumph of the Arabian Apostle of God than the legacy 
of the Prince of the Christian Apostles, and Innocent III’s as- 
sumption, in Latin, of the title Khalifatw Rasiili-llii sums up 
appropriately the historical dilemma.** With the establishment 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in Baghdad, the Muslim Babylon, the 
Roman Caliphate is confronted by a rival, not only conscious of 
the validity of its own theoretical claims, as ‘Ali Tabari dem- 
onstrated, but also in power.“ 


Nevertheless, beneath the veneer of Muslim conquest, the 
Christian Church continued in the Barbarian “Great World” 
—unnoticed, save incidentally, by the Church Historian, who 
has tacitly accepted Rome’s adjudication as final. There it en- 
dured persecution, though, generally speaking and apart from 
spasmodic outbursts, probably less than is usually imagined.“ 
There it remained in contact with the kingship that begat it, 
paying but slight homage,—and then, John of Damascus ex- 
cepted, merely un hommage de convenance,—to the canons of 
conciliar orthodoxy.” It remained generally tolerant toward 
its great body of Monophysite dissent, and, through all the 
changing scenes of Muslim politics, its course is steady, though 
its story is sometimes drab. Its knowledge and recognition of 
kingship enabled it to accept the rédle of the established Church, 
against the established Religion of the Muslim world, with no 


45 M. P. G. LXXXIX. 109; 4 xagadomc ti ay ag txxAnaias ob} otorzet 
ovdé Exeta tois ‘Edie @irocogixois tic Ss 

46 I am indebted to the late Sir Richard W. Carlyle for calling my attention to 
Innocent III’s use of successor Apostoli Dei. 

47 Regnum et Ecclesia, 39, n. 81. For ‘Ali Tabari’s exegesis of Is. ix. 6, and Jer. 
xlix. 35-38 v. Ali Tabari, The Book of Religion and Empire, Tr. A. Mingana 
(Manchester, 1922), 95f. 125-127. 

48 Sir T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (London, 1913), 75-79, 96-100, 106-7, 
125-6, 229-242, 420 n. 1. 

49 This indifference in Persia to Greek conciliar activity is conspicuous to any 
reader of Asseman and Chabot. The question of the marriage of the clergy was 
a far more pressing problem. 
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more denial of faith than its Western sister—or daughter.” 
The Sasanid inheritance of the Saiyids rendered the Kayan 
legacy of the Church intelligible to its co-heirs—the Umayyad, 
the ‘Abbasid, the Ghaznavid, the Ottoman Turk” and finally 
the Great Mughul in India, where, but for Jesuit insistence on 
monogamy as a condition sine qua non of baptism,” Akbar 
might have played the part of an Indian Constantine! Never- 
theless he remains the monument of the Great King, “the 
Cyrus of the Age” for the period of the reigns of Elizabeth of 
England and Philip II of Spain; Abu’l-Fazl is his prophet.” 
Yet, his significance remained unnoticed by the historians of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


The kinship of the Western Barbarian with his oriental 
prototype has been demonstrated by evidence both linguistic and 
anthropological. To take a few instances to illustrate this point. 
Solomon’s reply to Adonijah’s request for Abishag the Shun- 
namite to wife,“ with its characteristic parallels and conse- 
quences in Iranian and Indian history finds interesting counter- 
parts in Hermegisklos and his advice to his son Radbert among 
the Varini,” Aedbald of Kent, Aethelbald of Wessex,” Her- 
muthruda—the mother of Hamlet,™ and even in the marriage of 
Henry VIII to his brother’s widow. Over forty years ago, 
Professor H. M. Chadwick unearthed traces of sati in the cult 
of Othin, who demanded that the king should die as the sacri- 
fice for his people,” even as Caiaphas had unwittingly or iron- 
ically remarked.” Tacitus indicated that the German king was 
the source of the glory of the kingdom, for it was a particular 
act of allegiance for them to assign their deeds of valour to his 


50 J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino Vaticana (Rome, 1719-28), 
III, ii, 651-4, 656-9, 663-4; The History of Yaballah III, Tr. by J. A. Mont- 
gomery (New York, 1927), 45ff., 74; Synodicon Orientale ed. J. Chabot, 516f.; 
J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans l’Empire Perse (Paris, 1904), 192ff., 209ff. 

51 Sir Harry Luke, The Making of Modern Turkey (London, 1936), 68-106. 

52 V. A. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul (Oxford, 1919), 168-170, 249-256. 

53 V. supra n. 38. 

54 I Kings ii. 12-25; I have discussed this and the following passages at length in 
‘‘The Human Khil’at’’ (The Near East and India, September, 1926). For 
further examples v. J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of Kingship, 
London, 1905); and H. M. Chadwick, The Herote Age (Cambridge, 1912), 97ff. 

55 Procopius, Bell. Goth., IV. 20. 

56 Baeda, H. E. II. 5; ef. I. 17, Resp. v. 

57 Annales Bertin, ed. G. Waite (S. BR. G.), 858 (p. 49). 

58 Saxo Gramm., Gesta Danorwm (ed. A. Holder, Strassburg, 1886), IV. 32a (pp. 
102, 1. 37-103, 1. 38). This story is one of the sources of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
whose problem was not the sin of his mother so much as the loss of his patrimony. 

59 H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of Othin (Cambridge, 1899), 3-28, 45ff. 

60 John xi. 50. 
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glory.” In recent years, still further light has been thrown on 
this subject by the work of that cautious and learned Danish 
scholar, Professor Arthur Christensen, and of Sir Jehangir 
Coyajee of Bombay.” The result has been the establishment 
within the realm of fact of some relationship in religion and 
culture, if not race, which even the most convinced anti-dis- 
persionist can hardly hope to overthrow. There is, after all, 
some limit beyond which his dogma of mere endemic spontaneous 
coincidence cannot be permitted to hold absolute sway unchal- 
lenged. 


It is from this angle, I suggest, that the approach to the 
consideration of the impact of Christianity on the Western 
Barbarian must start. I pass over, as irrelevant to the main 
purpose of this Address, the lost opportunity of a barbarian 
exegesis for Barbarian Christians. The whole problem lies 
in the tenacity of Barbarian institutions, even in the face of 
the strongest Roman pressure. This fact can be detected even 
through the dark medium of pro-ecclesiastical accounts in medi- 
aeval Latin writers. German kingship was attacked at its most 
sensitive point—its lordship of the land ;** marriages celebrated 
according to native customs were not infrequently branded as 
adulteria; its natural law of divorce was attacked both by op- 
ponents and exponents of the nascent Canon Law.“ The ap- 
proximate meanings of Latin ‘equivalents’ tended to supersede 
the meaning of their Germanic originals. Futhermore, there is 
deep significance in the fact that in the wanderings of the Ger- 
manic peoples, their former local deities lost their hold and the 
king became the sole surviving relic of their religious past. The 
heroic account of the Merovingian house, despite their atrocities, 
does not depend entirely on the fact that it was the first Western 
Barbarian kingship to accept the Christian faith in the Nicene 
instead of the Arian form, but that it preserved its Kingship 
as the source of honour and authority so long.®” Iam not deny- 
61 Tacitus, Germania, xiii: ‘‘Tllum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 

ejus assignare praecipuum sacramentum est.’’ 

62 e. g. A. Christensen, Le Premier Homme et le Premier Roi I (Upsala, 1918), 
39ff., II (Upsala, 1934), 40 ff.; the notes to his Contes Persans (Copenhagen, 
1918) contain valuable references to the spread of stories. For Sir Jehangir 
Coyajee’s work on the Holy Grail, the Round Table and the cult of the Aryans, 
v. his Studies in Shahnamah (Bombay, 1938). 

63 Feudalism is essentially the political and military manifestation of this claim. 

64 E. g., both Hinemar and Nicholas I ranged themselves against Lothair II. 


65 The strength of the Merovingians is shown by the opposition of their fideles to 
the usurpation of Pippin v. my Harunu’l-Rashid and Charles the Great (Cam- 


bridge, Mass., 1931), 6-7. 
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ing the value of Latin co-operation, given in support of ortho- 
doxy, nor the practical effects of physical violence, perjured 
faith and armed power. I merely suggest that they are not the 
whole story. 


This fact is brought out, too, in the emergence of the cult 
of witchcraft with all its resemblances to the Mithraic tauro- 
bolium.” I once heard Philip Wicksteed remark, “When the 
cult of the Virgin Mary declined, the cult of the Devil came 
into its own.” This judgment, combined with the work of Miss 
Margaret Murray and her verdict that the King of the Coven 
becomes the Christian Devil or Mephistopheles,” serves only 
to emphasize the very high probability that, whether we are 
confronted with racial and linguistic unity or not, we are faced 
with the persistence of the sole portion of the barbarian cult 
which was, so to speak, portable :—its kingship and the cult of 
Mithra, the guardian of the Kingly Glory. The result emerges 
in history. Whenever the Latin power wanes or the sacramental 
validity of the offices of the Church is jeopardized, as by the 
incidence of excommunication—implicit or explicit—or by the 
sporadic use of the interdict, there was always a tendency to 
revert to the native religion of the heath or the grove,” or to 
mysticism.” Mysticism, in fact, is one of the clearest symptoms 
of the failure of the Church in its mediatorial réle. Martin 
Luther’s fear of the Devil and the devils appears to reflect not so 
much a tendency to delirium tremens, as has been slanderously 
alleged, as a recognition of this fact; and his ultimate solution 
—justification by faith—is essentially a mystical appeal to the 
sedek or right-wis-nis of Barbarian kingship. 


It is on the basis of this analysis of the Western Barbarian 
King that it is necessary to trace the rise and progress of the 
feud betweeri Rome and the Teutonic King, which used to be 
called “the Investiture Contest’’ and now “the contest of Empire 
and Papacy.” The word “Empire” is unfortunate as it tends to 


66 Margaret A. Murray, The Witch-Cult in Western Europe, (Oxford, 1921), 129, 
152-4, 160ff.; The God of the Witches (London, n. d.) 2-6, 13-22, 61, 66, 74-76, 
115, 119f., 128f. and Cap. VII. 

67 The Witch-Cult, 28-31, 126ff.; The God of the Witches, cap. III, 115, 126, 133f. 

68 Ibid. An early example is quoted from the life of St. Cuthbert (Baeda H. E£., 
25) by G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass. 
1928), 31. The old religion maintained its continuity, but its apparent increase 
in the 14th. and 15th. centuries was the cause of alarm to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

69 A. G. Seesholtz, Friends of God (New York, 1934), 3-26,—an excellent survey of 
the conditions producing mystical movements. 
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suggest a Roman rather than a Barbarian institution and, con- 
sequently, the issue is judged within the narrow limits of Latin 
theology, in which the Empire fares badly until the Franciscans 
turn Ghibelline in the thirteenth century. That, however, is but 
half the story. 


It is an interesting fact that the conversion of the Teutonic 
kingdom turned on the conversion of the king, and that when 
the king apostasized or the succession fell to a pagan heir, a 
pagan reaction set in, as under Aedbald of Kent. The place 
of the king, then, was that of the religious, as well as the 
military, head of his people; he was endowed with a persona 
mixta—not a combination of layman and priest, but of man- 
hood and divinity.” He was theophoros. After conversion, his 
status remained; his fideles and officers of state remained: his 
clergy changed either in faith or in person, but their status 
remained as heretofore. (King Alfred instructed both lay and 
cleric alike in their duties, particularly in justice).” It was 
out of this conception of kingship that there emerged the idea 
of the established church as seen in Gallicanism, Anglicanism, 
and the Respublica Christiana. It was perpetuated in the Refor- 
mation formula cujus regio, ejus religio and later in Febronian- 
ism. It is not a product of Civil Law, despite the arguments 
drawn from that source, but part of the Barbarian inheritance 
of the northern nations of Europe. It follows, moreover, the 
ecclesiastical settlements for the Christian Church in the ter- 
ritories of the Sasanids and the Caliphates. The essential unity 
of the two has been obscured by the ecclesiastic’s tacit acceptance 
of the position of the Barbarian King for the purpose of the 
de facto excommunication of the church abiding under a non- 
Christian ruler. 


Passing over the earlier period of Barbarian Christianity 
to the ninth century, we see the first phase of the fight in the 
Frankish realm. Charles the Great exercised all the prerog- 
atives of a Barbarian “Great King’ including insistence on 
homage from Pope Leo III—his Mibdd mibddan. His earlier 
conception of a Germanic union under Frankish hegemony, with 
himself as King of Kings, he does not appear to have abandoned. 
70 ‘‘The Establishment of the Church of England,’’ 305-6. For a full discussion 

of this question v. P. E. Schramm, A History of the English Coronation, 
Tr. L. G. Wickham Legg, (Oxford, 1937), 115-40, and the review Times Lit. 


Suppl. (London, 1937), 317. 
71 The Proverbs of Alfred, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1907), ll. 1-5, 73-143. 
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He crowned his successor himself and rebuffed all Papal in- 

trusion.” 

Before half a century had elapsed, the Pope had regained 
his right (or successfully reasserted his claim) to crown the 
Emperor.’ The independence of the Bretons and their demand 
for a provincial see at Dol, at the expense of the province of 
Tours and the see of Le Mans, led to the claim against spoliation 
embodied in the decretals of Pseudo-Isidore. In place of the 
old barbarian economy, the humblest priest was raised to a 
position of authority superior to the mightiest Emperor, and, 
under the guise of ‘the supremacy of the spiritual’, the founda- 
tions were laid for the neo-Catholicism marked by Papal su- 
premacy and endorsed by the Council of Trent. In the ensuing 
fight, Hincmar of Rheims stood for l’ancten régime” and 
Nicholas I became the champion of the new order,” but the 
change did not become effective until the Synod of Sutri (1046) 
had revealed anew the menace of the Emperor and the regency 
of the minor Henry IV had created the opportunity for papal 
intrigue. It is significant that the scrupulous Hildebrand, by 
assuming the title of Gregory VII appears to have preferred a 
simoniac pope to the verdict of a council called under the author- 
ity of a just Emperor. 

The discussion of the case of the Empire and Papacy, 
however on the basis of mere Latinity tends to produce a false 
air of finality, for the feud lies not there. The Papacy was 
speaking its own vernacular; the Imperial apologist an alien 
tongue. The real issue lies between the persistent claims of 
72 The attitude of Charles is reflected by Einhard’s comment on the Coronation in 

800: ‘‘Quod primo in tantum aversatus est ut adfirmaret se eo die, quamvis 
praecipua festivitas esset, ecclesiam non intraturum si pontificis consilium 
praescire potuisset.’’ 

73 In 816, Vita Hlud., ce. 26. 

74 The modern treatment of the Forged Decretals dates from the work of Paul 
Fournier, ‘‘ Etudes sur les Fausses Décrétales,’’ (Rev. d’Hist. Eccl. VII, (1906), 
33-51, 301-316, 543-564, 761-784; VIII (1907), 19-56; E. H. Davenport, The 
False Decretals (Oxford, 1916), ix-xii, gives a convenient bibliography, and the 
book is a useful, if not entirely convincing, criticism of Fournier’s position. 
A. Robertson, Regnum Dei, 236-239 is suggestive. For the evils, from the point 
of view of the metropolitans, v the Emser Punktation (1786), ap. C. Mirbt, 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, (4te. Auflage, Tiibingen, 1924), 414f. 

75 For a discussion of Hincmar’s position, which is none too friendly, v. Hefele- 
LeClereq, Histoire des Conciles, IV, 298 n. 1, in which the following remark 
occurs (p. 300): En politique, Hinemar appartient & la génération qui suit 
immédiatement Charlemagne. Au temps du grand empereur, 1’unité de 1’empire 
est un dogme, comme 1’unité de 1’église; les deux pouvoirs se confondent, et si 
l’un d’eux semble 1’emporter, ¢’est plutét le pouvoir temporel.. . . 


76 Nicholas I, Epist. lv (ed. E. Perels, M. G. H. 1912), 353 f. ef. lvii (355-362) 
and lviii (362-364). 
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barbarian kingship and the pretensions of Roman imperialism 
inherent, consciously or unconsciously, in Papal policy. With 
Charles the Great, Christian baptism was the mark of loyalty to 
his barbarian majesty; henceforth acceptance of Pseudo-Isi- 
dorian Catholicism became the Pope’s test of Emperors and 
kings’ loyalty to the Church. It was this later form of Cath- 
olicism, that the Council of Trent fixed as the polity of the 
Church of Rome, to which the Tractarian appealed. It was 
against the Council of Trent that the Prince Bishops of the 
Empire appealed in 1786.” 

By the contrast it presents, the English Church forms an 
admirable commentary on continental developments. Apart 
from a single instance, we find no trace of Pseudo-Isidorian 
texts or influence prior to the Norman Conquest. William I 
rejected subsequent Papal demands on this basis. Lanfranc, 
however, not only replaced all English bishops, except Wulfstan, 
by men of continental birth and training, but also introduced 
the Bec compilation of the False Decretals into England.” It 
was not until the reign of Stephen that his work bore full fruit, 
but it constituted what might be called the Pseudo-Isidorian 
Reformation of the Church of England.” It was none the less 
effective for being administrative, and therefore relatively in- 
conspicuous rather than legislative and therefore prominent 
and visible, but on that account the more subversive ecclesia- 
tically. The process of the reversion of this order extends from 
Henry II’s fight with Becket over the Consuetudines of Claren- 
don to Henry VIII’s rejection of the ultramontane Wolsey and 
the Canon Law he represented in favour of a revival of the 
customs of English Kingship.*® His ecclesiastical model was 
Francis I of France, whose unconditional absolution in 1514 
he had deplored.” The control of Rome by Charles V prevented 
until too late any ‘concordat of Bologna’, whereby Anglicanism 
could have found a niche in the Roman system as Gallicanism 
had done. 

So the Anglican Church emerges as the reassertion of the 
conservative Barbarian Church and its droit de vivre. Henry 
VIII, despite his antagonism to Luther and Lutheran theology, 
embodies Luther’s “Christian Prince.” Under Elizabeth, the 


77 Cit. supra, n. 75. 

78 Z. N. Brooke, The English Church and the Papacy (Cambridge, 1931), 77-83. 
79 ‘‘The Establishment of the Church of England,’’ 308-312. 

80 Ibid., 313-319. 

81 M. Creighton, A History of the Papacy, V, 218. 
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contrast is doubly accentuated by the combined forces of the 
Latin ecclesiastical antitheses—Trent and Geneva. Under Eliz- 
abeth, too, the royalist literature of her father’s reign is to be 
consecrated by Hooker® to an English Christian Kingship, his- 
torically in opposition to the Calvinistic Cartwright and the 
Tridentine fathers and prophetically in opposition to the Catholic 
Tractarians, of whom Bancroft is the herald, being in reality 
the successor of Lanfranc and Becket rather than St. Edmund 
Rich and Thomas Cranmer; in Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, 
that literature achieves the rank of an English Shahnamah. 
Bancroft’s opportunity came only when the English Elizabeth 
was succeeded by the Latin minded, semi-presbyterianized 
James I who attempted to usher in the age of an English 
Justinian and a new Canonist movement. He was thwarted by 
the English Common Lawyer and the English Parliament. 


It is now time to return to the Continent, where the de- 
velopment of Papal pretensions was directed more clearly 
against the Emperor, whose real status was rather that of a 
Barbarian King of Kings than that of a Roman Emperor. 
Imperial resistance to papal claims has an element in common 
with Gallicanism and Anglicanism, which appears as clearly 
in the Spanish defeat of the Emperor, implicit in the overthrow 
of Wallenstein, as in the strength of Febronianism a century 
later. The Reception had broken down the native customary 
ranks of Germanic society, until the full effects of the continuous 
sapping of the Holy Roman Emperor’s authority liberated the 
barbarian spirit to fight the Kulturkampf and pave the way fora 
Protestant German Empire. The coronation of William I in 
1871 is but the political counterpart of Luther’s ecclesiastical 
movement, and the way is prepared by the conflict of the Roman 
and German lawyers in the wake of the historical work of Pertz, 
Dahn and Savigny. 


I can only touch on the fate of churches subject to Muslim 
rule, their number augmented after 1453 by the Greek Orthodox 
Church subjugated by the Ottoman conquest, which completed 
the isolation—and therefore the manifest supremacy of Rome. 
It was the final debt of the Pope to the sons of the Prophet. 
Nevertheless, it should be noticed that the Nestorian, Mono- 


82 For a thorough investigation of the royalist literature of Henry VIII’s reign, 
v. F. le V Baumer, The Early Tudor Theory of Kingship (Yale Univ. P., 1940). 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book VIII has been edited by R. A. Houk 
(Columbia University Press, 1931). 
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physite, Armenian and Coptic churches continued. The Pa- 
triarchs of Babylon, Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch were 
appointed under the authority of the Ottoman Sultan, (who 
after 1616 claimed to be the Khalifatuw’Rasil-llahi), by forms 
and processes not dissimilar to those prescribed by the Con- 
cordat of Worms (1122) and followed in the nomination, congé 
d’élire, homage and order of consecration of Archbishops and 
Bishops in England.** Muhammad II had recognized the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople and taken him under his protection 
against attacks from his Roman rival, regarding himself as the 
true successor of Constantine and Justinian, under whose Chris- 
tian successors the Christians had little more freedom than they 
enjoyed under the Muslim dynasty. The eclipse of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, however, produced the same disdain towards the 
Orthodox Church that the Occident had extended towards its 
predecessors in their fate. The sole exception is the body of 
English Non-Jurors. The extent of the neglect can be measured 
by Dr. B. J. Kidd’s work The Churches of Eastern Christen- 
dom.” The full extent of the loss in which the historic—and 
historical—excommunication of these churches has involved 
Church History and the development of Christian doctrine, 
still remains to be realized.” 


The last three centuries have more than a few points of 
marked resemblance with their counterparts of a millennium 
earlier. The main distinction appears in the change of the 
basis of feudalism from military to mercantile and its bond 
from homagium to the cash nexus, producing a general loss of 
the order and sense of organic unity of mediaeval society. The 
first half-century is marked by the passing of any recognition 
of the divine right of the King, except for the Non-Jurors, in 
England with the expulsion of James II; it is continued in the 


83 V. supra, nn. 50-51. 

84 T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, 72, 102 n. 1, 123, cap. VI. 

85 (London, 1927). This work is a mine of information dealing with the history 
of the Eastern Churches and the Uniates down to 1925. It is well documented 
and furnished with adequate guidance in reading. 

86 It may not be out of place to suggest here a method of restoration of the per- 
spective of Church History in periods (e. g. the later Parthian age) where no 
ecclesiastical records are available, but where it is known that the Christian 
faith had spread. Certain elements of secular history are bound to affect the 
life of the Church. These should be recorded and notice taken of the probable 
effect. The best illustration of the overpowering effect of the quantity of records 
over their absence is to be seen in a comparison between the Western Patriarchate 
of Rome and the neglected Patriarchate of Babylon, whose jurisdiction, par- 
ticularly between the years 499 and 641 A. D. and again in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries far exceeded that of Rome. 
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deaths of Queen Anne and of Louis XIV. The death knell 
is sounded by the Hanoverian Succession and the successful 
revolutions in America and France. Voltaire wrote its epitaph 
—Le Siécle de Louis XI1V—the biography of what Louis XV 
was not. Within the following century, two Empires were slain 
by the utilitarian pens of the Ji/uminés and the utilitarian prac- 
tices of the mercantilist companies—the Holy Roman Empire, 
to perish in fact in 1806, and the Mughul Empire in India, to 
last as a shadow of its former self until 1858.*° Likewise the 
Church was the object of Enlightened attack, partly as a Roman 
Empire Ecclesiastical, partly as a futility in an age of utility. 
Out of the despair of salvation of the world by divine action 
was born the Pelagian eschatological hope—the doctrine of 
Progress, whereby the divine right of Providence went the 
same way as the divine right of Stuart and Bourbon. The 
attack was both internal and external. In France, the Jlluminé 
attacked the Church from without; in Germany, he entered the 
Church, by way of Frederick II’s friendship with Voltaire, 
whereby the court clergy of an Erastian Lutheranism found 
itself led toward the ideal of an Enlightened theology, as 
naturally as kings found their way to an Enlightened despotism. 


In the second half of the eighteenth century, Bossuet’s 
Gallican apologetic, having joined the stream of German Cath- 
olic discontent with the Council of Trent, emerging from the 
treatise of Bishop von Hontheim we see the German counter- 
part of Gallicanism known as Febronianism. The Emser Punk- 
tation (1786) issued by the Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, 
Cologne and Salzburg, and the work of Joseph II and his brother 
Leopold II bade fair to produce the same results as Francis I 
and Louis XIV’s action, but Roman ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was saved by the skilful manipulation of Pius VII, supported 
by the forces of the Enlightenment with its fruit, the French 
Revolution, and the consequent reaction, which was born in 
Vienna.** 


The main replies to the Enlightenment, therefore, are, first 
a hardening of the discipline of the Latin Church, which, after 
the defeat of Napoleon, moves steadily under the power of a 
Pseudo-Isidorian and Tridentine revival towards the climax 
of centralization implicit in the declaration of Papal Infallibility 
87 ‘‘The Political Theory of the Indian Mutiny,’’ 73f. 


88 F. Nielsen, The History of the Papacy in the XIXth Century, Tr. A. J. Mason 
(London, 1906), I, 109-137. 
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in 1870. Of this step, Newman wrote to Bishop Ullathorne: 

“If it is God’s will that the Pope’s Infallibility is defined, then it is God’s 

= to throw back . . . that triumph which he has destined for his King- 
om. 

The second reply to the movement comes from the Bar- 
barian side—Pietism, and the twain correspond with the main 
lines of the feud we have been tracing. Pietism is essentially 
the Teuton’s mystical reply to the Theologian, whose logical 
system had ended in a combination of Roman legalism and 
Greek metaphysical speculation. It replaced /’Jllumination by 
the doctrine of the inner light, and the external kingdom of the 
Papacy with the doctrine that “the Kingdom of God is within 
you” and “pectus facit theologum.”’ It was doomed, however, 
to descend to morbid chthonic sentimentalism, in which the fear 
of the Devil supplanted the love of God, producing at length its 
rebel son Nietzsche.” He attacked its innate sense of inferiority 
in the spirit of Luther, whom he despised, not realizing his debt 
and the real source of his inspiration. It is, however, import- 
ant to notice the irony of Nietzsche’s position. His diagnosis of 
the weakness of Christianity led him nearer than any contem- 
porary theologian to “the mystery of the Kingdom of God on 
earth,” while his prognosis justified his assumption of the title 
of “Antichrist.” His béte noire was Victorian England, and 
to England again we must turn. 

There, as in the sixteenth century, appears a convergence of 
movements. The Established Church continued to maintain the 
Barbarian King in his proper status, but now modified by the 
extension of the representative system and parliamentary con- 
trol of the ministers of the Crown. This change came about, 
in part, to preserve the Barbarian Kings’ birthright, “The King 
can do no wrong.” The Acts of Toleration and Catholic Eman- 
cipation together with the Reform Act of 1832 changed the 
theological or ecclesiastical face of the House of Commons so 
that the churchmanship of its members could no longer be as- 
sumed to be Anglican of necessity. Methodism, which is Angli- 
can Pietism, had aroused the distaste of high and latitudinarian 
churchman alike. The threat of Parliamentary intervention 
in the affairs of the Church had raised the high church party’s 
fears. The introduction of legislation for the reduction of the 
89 Quoted by F. Nielsen, op. cit., II, 335. 

90 For Nietzsche’s place in modern Church History v. J. N. Figgis, The Will to 


Freedom (New York, 1917), and G. A. Morgan, What Nietzsche Means (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1940), particularly cap. XII. 
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number of Anglican Bishops in Ireland raised the issue faced 
a millennium earlier by Pseudo-Isidore and crystallized the 
opposition, which rallied to the cry of Keble’s Assize Sermon 
on “National Apostasy” and the Tractarian or Anglo-Catholic 
movement took the field.” 


The parallel between the Tracts and their forerunners of 
a millennium earlier is clearly marked. As an appeal to Cypri- 
anic and Pseudo-Isidorian churchmanship, even to their Celtic 
provincial point of departure, the Tracts are the Forged De- 
cretals of the Church of England. They stand as an appeal 
essentially Latin from Barbarian Anglicanism to the domiciled 
continentalism of Lanfranc, Becket, Bancroft and, to a less 
degree, Laud. Their local appeal is to the arguments of Cart- 
wright and the anti-Roman apologetic of the Caroline Divines 
—against the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker. 


The effect of this Pseudo-Isidorian revival has not been 
confined to the rapidly expanding Anglican Church, whose com- 
plexion—I use the word advisedly—has changed from the 
bronzed ruddiness of the Anglo-Saxon barbarian to the legal 
saliowness of the Latin. Through the medium of movements 
for Christian Reunion, which tend to be clerical rather than 
Church affairs (for lay representation is either eclectic or ex- 
cluded), the stress on the validity of clerical orders has com- 
pletely ousted the Barbarian doctrines of ‘the Priesthood of all 
believers” and “membership of the Kingdom of God on earth.” 
In this clerical mode of thought, Newman’s legacy of the quest 
for soteriological certitude has eclipsed “the mystery of the 
Kingdom,” just as it did in the Christological controversies of 
the early Church. In its wake has followed the demand for the 
renewal of the libertates ecclestae Anglicanae vel sacerdotu and 
the Anglican recognition of Thomas a Becket’s Roman canon- 
ization—in other words, Disestablishment, which involves the 
sale of the Anglican birthright for a mess of Latin pottage.” 


If England provides the clearest field for the analysis of 
Barbarian Christianity, thanks to the maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Church, Germany reveals all the consequences of the ec- 
clesiastical defeat of Barbarian Christianity by the Latin, for 
she has borne the brunt of the clash, owing to the legacy of 


91 ‘‘The Establishment of the Church of England,’’ 337-339. 
92 Ibid., 341-6. 
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Charles the Great and a millennium of pseudonymous Empire, 
for the Holy Roman Empire was neither holy, nor Roman, nor 
an Empire in reality, but a Barbarian Kingship of Kings, never 
fully recognized by the great Latin Patriarchate save under 
stress of circumstance or German compulsion. 


After the close of the Thirty Years War, Pietism struggled 
against Latin Calvinism and a semi-Latinized Lutheranism in 
an effort to give the breath of life to German Christianity. 
Within a century, it was called upon to fight the ///uminé both 
within and without the Church. Its recruitment from the poorer, 
down-trodden classes produced, as its characteristic mark, what 
Nietzsche stigmatized as “the Chandala mentality.” Nor was 
he alone, for Ritschl wrote some of the bitterest attacks on the 
movement, and in the end it fell before the attacks of all its 
foes. Its son Nietzsche wrote its epitaph: 


“We have outgrown Christianity because we have dwelt, not too far 
from it, but too near it; nay more, because we have grown out from it— 
it is our stricter and more fastidious piety itself which forbids us to re- 
main Christians to-day.”** 


In its place arose the modern Teutonic renaissance to which 
Goethe’s Faust gave birth and the cult of Wagner nursed to full 
stature. In both there is a subtle but deadly attack on the Church. 
In the Faust legend, the Devil scores an easy triumph over the 
impotence of Faust’s guardian angel against the efficiency of 
Mephistopheles—the heroic King of the Coven. Redemption 
is only to be achieved through the sanctification of Helen of 
Troy!** In Tannhauser, the Church’s soteriological machinery 
fails to work until it is too late to serve the real good of mankind, 
and the impatience of Wagner is driven home relentlessly by 
his insistent series of frustrated cadences. Despite their quarrel, 
Nietzsche and Wagner went hand in hand to pour scorn on the 
impotence of the Church and to perpetuate the gloom of Schopen- 
hauer, the Grove and the Forest. The attack is rendered none 
the less bitter by the initial classical disguise of Barbarian 
divinities and heroes—a usage subsequently abandoned. The 
climax is reached in Brunhilde’s putting on the khil‘at ring of 
the dead Siegfried and committing in one majestic act the horse 


93 G. A. Morgan, op. cit., 39, ef. 44f. It may be convenient to notice the dates of 
the three critics of Pietism: R. Wagner (1813-1883), A. Ritschl (1822-1889) 
and Fr. Nietzsche (1844-1900). The important word in the quotation is ‘piety.’ 

94 This is the subject of an interesting essay by Thomas Carlyle (Miscellaneous 
Essays, I. 126-171). 
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sacrifice of Mithra and the Hindu widow’s sacrifice of sati.” 
The Barbarian Ring is complete—outside the orbis terrarum, 
and outside the Church of the Greatest of the Barbarians. 


In place of a German Church, there remain, on the one 
hand, a continued Roman Catholicism, since 1790 of necessity 
Pseudo-Isidorian and Ultramontane; on the other hand, the 
Liberal sequelae of the Enlightenment, often recruited from 
the ranks of disillusioned Pietists, who, with the zeal of a con- 
vert, were prepared to push their conclusions to the limits of 
the extremest scepticism. Between these two flanks lie the 
socially correct of the Imperial established church and the dis- 
credited Pietists. The result has been that, despite the enormous 
output of theological literature from Germany, its church life 
at home has been either alien or discredited. The extent of the 
breakdown is revealed in Karl Barth’s despairing reversion 
to the Glory of the inscrutable God of the Latin Calvin, in 
terms of the extremest eschatological transcendentalism, thereby 
renouncing the validity of the claim that the death of the Great- 
est of the Barbarian Kings of Kings had established the King- 
dom of God on earth. In the process, the Cross is debased from 
the trophy of victory to a mere altar of ineffective vicarious 
punishment. It is the logical outcome—or the nemesis of the 
tragedy, wherein Rome has harnessed the Barbarian for the 
greater glory of her own God in the ecclesia Aeha Capitolina. 
The Latin mode persists in sacramental discipline; the Greek 
still dominates the field of doctrine; and the realm of the Bar- 
barian King of Kings is held captive in the thraldom of the 
ecclesia orbis terrarum, which is the Holy Catholic Church. 


‘O tis Atuns dptadudcs, d> 80’ Hhovyou 
Asvioowv m000mx0v, navd’ Suws cet BAégser. °° 


Emancipation can be achieved only by restoring to the 
Church the fulness of its history. It is therefore the task of 
the Church Historian—even in the face of a discredited Bar- 
barism, at a time when “the glory of Greece shines not only in 


95 ‘‘The Twilight of the Gods’’; v. E. Newman, Stories of the Great Operas (New 
York, 1928), I, 283f.; ef. H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of Othin, 40-42. On the 
Khil’at or cast off garment, usually known as the robe of honour, President E. 
H. Wilkins has discovered a remarkable description of its significance in Petrarch’s 
Epistola Metrica, Book II. 1. lines 38-73. In an article entitled ‘‘The Coronation 
of Petrarch,’’ to appear in the forthcoming number of Speculum, he discusses 
the passage in its setting. 

96 Dionysius ap. John Stobaeus, Ecl. I. 3, 19. 
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her antiquity but even brighter in these tragic years.’”*’ There 
lies the ultimate issue. The solution is to be found only in an 
appeai from the verdict of the orbis terrarum, which still holds 
the field, to its primary source, the Barbarian World, “the 
realm of the four winds” and “seven climes,” where the distinc- 
tion between the King of the Glory and Azi Dahhak is clear; 
lest the Church, facing once more the menace of the Azi Dahhak 
of the Age, is beguiled again, like Jamshid, to attempt aut vi aut 
fraude to seize the Glory, by erecting anew the Pseudo-Isidorian 
edifice of clerical privilege and immunity, whereby the formula 
libera ecclesia becomes the re-embodied symbol and synonym 
of servitudo populi and the herald of a new era of Borgian 
scandal or Barbarian outrage or a combination of both. 


97 From the letter of The Right Honourable Winston 8. Churchill to M. Tsouderos, 
27 October, 1941. 
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THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE MAGYARS 


WILL1AM ToTH 
South Norwalk, Connecticut 


The christianization of the Magyars or Hungarians took 
place, as an extended process, at the turn of the first millennium 
of Christian history. This new acquisition to the forces of the 
Church signified a glorious victory for the missionary zeal that 
wishfully looked toward the new frontiers of the East. It also 
saved a nation from the folly of its ways, the end of which 
assuredly would have been annihilation, as in the case of the 
Dacians, Huns, and Avars before, in the vast sea of nationalities 
undulating westward from Asia, “the cradle of nations.” 


From their ancient home somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Ural Mountains, beyond the Caspian Sea, the Magyars came to 
Europe around 896 under the leadership of Almos, and within 
the frame of a loosely centralized tribal organization settled 
what was known as Pannonia.* Their culture was relatively 
advanced’ and their religion,® so far as it can be reconstructed 
from fragmentary evidences, was a type of animism with the 
sun as a chief object of worship and with a zealous belief in the 
immortality of the soul and the after-life, a religion which 
proved to be a comparatively easy springboard to the acceptance 
of Christianity. The conversion of the Magyars to Christianity 
presented less problems in the main because of their animistic 
world-view than if they had been devotees of a more highly 
developed and integrated system of religious beliefs. 


The first contact of the Magyars with Christian influences 
occurred on their westward trek in the kingdom of the Casirs, 


1 Kosféry, Dominic, A History of Hungary (Cleveland-New York, 1941), 7ff; 
Sandor Pongricz, A magyarsdg keletkezése és dshazéja (Budapest, 1901); Gyula 
Németh, A honfoglalé magyarség kialakulésa (Budapest 1930); Szinyei, A 
magyarsdg eredete és honfoglaldskori miivelisége (Budapest, 1919); Anonymous, 
De gestis Hungarorum, facsimile in Béla Kirdly névtelen jegyzdjének kényve 
(Budapest, 1892). 

2 Janos Varju, A magyar szellemi miivelédés térténelme (Debreczen, 1907), 40; 
Homan, A honfoglalé térzesek megtelepedése in Turul, (1912), and A magyarok 
isa) T te és elhelyezkedése in Magyar Nyelvtudomdny Kézikényve (Budapest, 

, I, 34-50. 

3 Alexander Sélymossy, ‘‘Primitive Religion,’?’ in The Hungarian Quarterly 

(Autumn, 1937). 
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where Christian, Mohammedan, and Jewish propaganda may 
be found centuries earlier. Assyrian bishops were conducting | 
missions among the Onogurs or the precursors of the Magyars_ | 
on the banks of the River Maeotis. St. Cyril, the apostle of the 
Slavs, mentions that in 860 A. D. on his way to the land of the 
Casirs he met with a battalion of Magyars (ungre), who appar- 
ently were attached to the Casir army engaged in an attack upon 
the Greek cities of Crimea. The legend has it that the Magyars | 
were about to murder the saint when they were moved to mercy 
by his eloquent preaching. Again, when the leader of the Mag- 
yars sallied forth into Pannonia, he desired to see St. Methodius 
(869—885 A. D.), who was brought to him and treated with 
utmost kindness and hospitality. 


Pannonia was the scene of Christian conversions from as 
early as the second century. At the time of the entrance of the 
Hungarians Pannonia was predominantly Christian and the 
fruits of Methodius’ and Cyril’s missionary labors were still 
extant. The authority of Moravia extended as far as the Tisza 
and over all the territory in the north. At Nyitra the Magyars 
found a bishopric. The conversion of the Slavs by this time was 
an accomplished fact. When the Hungarians entered, the Slavs 
lived under the rule of the Franks and Pannonia belonged to 
the jurisdiction of the dioceses of Salzburg and Passau. Be- 
tween the Danube and the Tisza rivers Christianity was rep- 
resented by the sparsely settled Slavs and Germans, while to 
the south we find the Bulgars, who also had accepted Chris- 
tianity. When the Hungarians at the turn of the millenium | 
began the building of churches they did so upon the ruins of | 
their own hands. It was a story of the phoenix rising from | 
its own ashes under the magic touch of a people that could 
prize Christianity to such an extent that life was not too dear 
to give in its defense. 


Before this happened, however, the historian must view 
a half century of restless, devastating excursions in all direc- 
tions. In the wake of these marauding expeditions many a 
church was left in complete demolishment and its riches carried 
off, not to say anything of what happened to thousands upon 
thousands of Christians. These forays, which extended as far 
as the English Channel, in the long run signify not only the 
acquisition of booty and the destruction of existing culture, but, 
as far as the Hungarians are concerned, also the acquisition of 
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new knowledge and a new outlook and the gradual dissolution 
of an old culture.* Let us briefly review this story. 


As the Hungarians entered Pannonia from all directions 
at the end of the ninth century, they did so with a strong nation- 
alistic organization under the leadership of Arpad. Sufficient 
political leeway was given to each of the tribes, as they settled 
throughout Pannonia, to go in whatever direction they pleased. 
Although in reality only about two hundred thousand strong, 
including women and children, the impression was broadcast 
throughout Europe that they had come in fabulous numbers. 
The scourge of Attila seemed once again to be upon the face of 
the earth. They were dreaded everywhere; their strength, 
mainly, lay in their military tactic and the fortuitous political 
set-up and the nature of their settling in the new found country. 


They completely upset the new land, killing the old and 
reducing the young to servitude. In five years they conquered 
all the territory from the Carpathians to the banks of the Save 
and to the West as far as ancient Noricum. The bishops of 
Bavaria, in order to save their possession and churches in Pan- 
nonia, were forced to bargain with them and to placate their 
wrath by huge gifts.* 


Bursting forth, now here, now there, like cyclonic storms, 
the fury of these foraying bands was felt everywhere.* The 
Chronicle of the Slavs by Helmold,’ written toward the end of 
1172 and in many respects most unreliable, states: 


While Conrad reigned there occurred a baleful invasion of the Hungarians, 
who ravaged not only our Saxony and the other provinces on this side 
of the Rhine, but also Lotharingia and Francia beyond the Rhine. At 
that time churches were burned, crosses mutilated and held to mockery 
by the barbarians, priests murdered before their altars, clerics herded 
together with the populace either to be executed or to be led into cap- 
tivity. The marks of this fury have endured to our own age. 


While the young were engaged in these wild adventures 


4 Gyula Németh, A honfoglalé magyarsdg kialakulésa (Budapest, 1930). 

5 In a letter to the Pope, written in 900, we find the following: ‘‘Quia enim 
christianis nostris longe a nobis positis semper imminebant et persecutione nimia 
affligebant, donavimus illis nullius pretiosae pecuniam substantiae, sed tantum 
nostra linea vestimenta, quatenus alequatenus eorum feritatem molliremus et ab 
1901) > acaaeamaay quesceremus.’’ Balics, A keresetyénség térténete (Budapest, 

, 293. 

6 Dussiex, Essay historique sur les invasions des Hongrois en Europe (Paris, 1839) ; 
Liittich, Ungarziige in Europa im X. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1910), and Fest, 
I primi rapporti della nazione Ungherese coll’Italia (1922). 

7 F. Tschan, The Chronicle of the Slavs by Helmold (New York, 1931). 
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abroad the older ones and the women remained in the newly 
conquered land to enjoy its benefits and the immense wealth 
that was transported home. 


What happened to the Christians who had previously in- 
habited the land? Many were wiped out and some remained 
to exert their leavening influence in the new lump. Their fate 
was not easy, and who can tell how many were the noble martyrs 
for the faith among them? As Attila had completely destroyed 
the previous growth of Christianity, so now a similar fate 
threatened its life, cut off from the known Christian world of 
the times, as it was, and maimed at home. The Bavarian bishops 
did not much concern themselves with the Slavs, whom they 
looked down upon as pseudo-Christians, and the Slav ecclesias- 
tical organization weakened to such an extent that the Emperor 
Constantine in the year 950 referred to them as unbaptized. 
The reason for the latter circumstance was that Slav priests 
had been chased abroad, mainly because of a heresy under 
Svatopluk in connection with the filioque clause. (This accusa- 
tion was made by the German priests against Archbishop Meth- 
odius, but Pope John the Eighth, in his Bull /ndustriae Tuae, 
880, declared the Archbishop wholly innocent of the charge.) 
As the result, German missionaries under Wiching later with- 
drew from the field, leaving the fledgling church helpless in its 
infancy. 


The power of the leaven was working none the less. In 
the heart of the slaves, brought from abroad and saved from 
annihilation at home, were hidden the invisible seeds of a new 
spiritual life. Particularly did this obtain among the women 
slaves. Among these slaves, moreover, were many priests and 
monks. They hailed to a large extent from Italy.* As men of 
moral rectitude and skill in various arts they found entrance to 
the best of homes among the barbarians, where they could in 
a hundred and one ways exert the influence of Christian morals 
and religious outlook. 


The faith of the subjugated Slavs left its mark as well. 
Employed as servants, farmers and shepherds, they mingled 
freely among their lords. While one cannot put too much 
estimate upon their influence, since so many backslid into their 
former paganism, nevertheless a faithful remnant could at 


8 Gyorgy Volf, Elsé keresztény téritéink (Budapest, 1896), 30ff. 
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least accomplish the fate that many of their words were taken 
up by the Hungarians. Among these are keresst—cross, 
keresztyén—Christian, bérmdlds—confirmation, szent—holy, 
héla—gratitude, pap—priest, bardt—friar, all concepts of fund- 
amental significance in the Christian religion.’ Even though 
one need not accept the view that missionary work was carried 
on by the Slavs, as one frankly cannot in face of historical 
evidence, the fact remains that the presence of these old Slav 
words attest to the faith of many whose condition in life did not 
preclude the possibility of leaving an imprint on the soul of 
others. These Slavs completely merged their identity with the 
conquering peoples and along with them went words and con- 
cepts that could not be torn from their lives.”° 


Doubtless many embraced Christian ideals on their esca- 
pades abroad. Not all their time was spent in looting and the 
shedding of blood. We read, for instance, of what took place 
at St. Gall. A group of Hungarian soldiers, the account goes, 
appeared in 926 at the monastery of St. Benedict. After a 
thorough search of the monastery, they invited one of the 
friars, Heribald, to join them in their merry-making. Much 
happened during these hours of friendly intercourse, which 
offers illuminating historical evidence both regarding the old 
primitive Hungarian faith and their attitude toward the new 
one; suffice it to say here that one of the Hungarians was bap- 
tized, later married and established a family, all of whom were 
followers of the new way of life.” 


The turning point in favor of the eventual acceptance of 
Christianity occurred in the year 955. This was the year when 
Otto I, king of the Germans, whose power was in the ascendancy, 
defeated the forces of the Hungarians at Augsburg. A devas- 
tating defeat it was, indeed, out of which only seven soldiers es- 
caped alive, only to have their ears and noses cut off at home as 
punishment for their cowardice and to be doomed to relate the 
sad demise of their fellow soldiers along with the brave chief- 
tains, Bulcsu and Lehel. Whether these unfortunate soldiers 
ever roamed the country with their doleful tale we cannot know 
for a certainty. Events show, however, that the foreign policy 
of the Hungarians changed radically from this juncture on. 
9 Janos Melich, Szlév jévevényszavaink (Budapest, 1903-05), I-II, and 4A magyar 

nyelv szlév jévevényei in Magyar Szemle (Budapest, 1910). 


10 Gyérgy Volf, Az egyhdzi szldév nyelv hazdja (Budapest, 1898), 8, 53, 90. 
11 Erdélyi, Magyar térténelem, I, 35ff. 
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What was the reason? Is the historian of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (Kézai) correct in saying, “After the loss of Lehel and 
Bulscu the army quieted down and refrained from ever going 
to Germany again, for the French and Germans agreed that in 
united action they would resist the attacks of the Hungarians 
to a very death’?”* Or, did the Hungarians realize the folly 
of their ways and thus address themselves to a more creative 
type of civilization? 


A very probable judgment of the situation is that the events 
of these hilarious, adventuresome decades abroad and contact 
with a new type of civilization brought about grave dissatis- 
factions at home. While the terrible defeat in Bavaria broke 
down their pride and helped to cure them of their lust for 
plunder, other factors at home were preparing the way for a 
radical change. This was the failure of the tribal system of 
government.’* Old bulwarks began to crumble under the pres- 
sure of new ideas. Contact with other cultures began to tell 
very seriously at home. Cavalrymen who returned to their own 
clans and families brought more than booty from the West. 
For tribal sanctions of morality they brought ideas regarding 
a system with a general and universal claim. To unthrone age- 
old customs and taboos they brought tales of a morality largely 
reasoned and depending principally upon the internal sanctions 
of one’s own ideals. The air abroad was charged with the ideal 
of unification. Would it not be more advantageous for Hun- 
garians to effect a closed political and national unity, which, 
to be sure, was lamentably weakened upon the death of Arpad? 
The ideas that coursed through the length and breadth of 
Hungary, from tribe to tribe, have remained unrecorded; the 
breakdown of the old and the outreach for the new was indubit- 
ably present as a subtle manifestation of a new spiritual life 
attendant recurrently to the clash of two social orders. 


To this breakdown of the old order the changes in the 
economic situation of the peoples contributed greatly. At the 
time of the conquest large areas were left unpopulated and with 
increase of population these began to be filled up. The wealth 
of immense territories could not be extracted without increased 
labor. But the Hungarian was not accustomed to the tilling of 
the soil. This traditionally was the task of the servant class. 


12 Varju, A magyar szellemi miivelddés térténelme, 42. 
13 Homan-Szegfii, Magyar térténet, I, 153ff. 
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What slaves were brought in or acquired in the conquest had 
to be augmented in number. This explains why so many were 
dragged back to the home land as prisoners from the West. 
The numbers of these prisoners ran high. Piligrim, Bishop of 
Passau, mentions in 974 that his priests found many Christians 
who had been taken away as prisoners. The infiltration of the 
country with free men—Mohammedans, Ishmaelites, Bulgar- 
ians, most of them commercially inclined, continued.** Such 
factors as these necessarily brought with them radical changes 
in concepts that were perfectly at home in a nomadic status of 
life but which now had to be accommodated to the new economic 
interests created by accumulated wealth. 


Another factor was the immense growth of wealth among 
the leaders who remained at home. This offered a chance to 
cultivate the commercial life. The time came when commerce 
was not spurned, but rather enthusiastically encouraged, partic- 
ularly with the neighboring Slav cities of Bratislava and Prague. 
The gold and silver acquired in plunder, the slaves and the 
horses and cows that were raised at home were exchanged for 
other commodities. Along with the growth of a population 
that formerly played no role in the determination of national 
policies, certain clans now came into the possession of a wealth, 
which, substantially enhancing their social standing and political 
significance, began to figure more prominently in the affairs of 
the nation. 


The old social, political and economic situation was fast 
being altered. The end would be complete disintegration in the 
wake of these new forces and eventually the fate of the Avars, 
the former lords of Pannonia. 


The task of averting this fate fell to the chieftain, Géza. 
He discovered the key to the situation in Christianity. Hun- 
garians by now were ripe for embracing Christian ideals, espe- 
cially with the arrival of a character like Géza, in whom were 
present all the wisdom and tact and all the qualities of leader- 
ship of his great predecessor, Arpad. 


Immediately upon assuming the throne he sought the good 
graces of the German rulers and expressed his desire of further- 
ing the christianization of his people. Tradition has it that he 


14 Fehér, Bulgarisch-ungarische Beziehungen (Budapest, 1921). 
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first turned to the Bavarian prince. In 972 Wolfgang, Bishop 
of Bavaria, arrived in Hungary but he did not remain long, 
Piligrim, Bishop of Passau, in an unrecorded fit of jealousy, 
saw in his activities an infringement of his own dignity and 
rights and forthwith recalled Wolfgang, who by way of con- 
solation was raised to the bishopric of Regensburg by Otto 
himself. Otto then personally took up discussions with Géza. 
Peaceful relations were assured and Otto II, in 972, dispatched 
Bishop Bruno to prepare the way for Piligrim. Not long after- 
wards the priests of Piligrim appeared in Hungary. One of 
them baptized Géza and his brother, as weii as Géza’s five year 
old son Vajk,** who received the Christian name Stephen, the 
patron saint of the episcopal church of Passau. 


Piligrim began his missionary labors with far-reaching, 
ambitious plans. He desired above all to restore the archbishop- 
ric which in the Roman period exercised sway over Pannonia, 
Moravia, and Moesia until it was squeezed into Passau by the 
coming of the Huns. To gain the power of the metropolitan 
he did not recoil even from the falsification of documents. In 
requesting his elevation to the archbishopric, he also asked that 
the prospective bishopric of Hungary be placed under his juris- 
diction. This letter to Pope Benedict VI recounts that in his 
missionary activities Piligrim followed out the instructions of 
Bede regarding the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. In answer 
to the request of the Hungarians he sent them friars and priests 
eminently suitable for missionary undertakings and these in a 
very short time converted five thousand Hungarians to the 
faith of Christ. Among the slaves they found many Christians, 
who took their children to the priests for baptism and in this 
were not hindered by the pagan rulers, since pagans and 
Christians lived on the best of terms. 

15 The date of Stéphen’s baptism is a matter of conjecture. We know that Géza 
and his family were baptized at the time of the first missionary enterprise (972- 
975) and they did not wait until the arrival of Adalbert twenty years later. 
Hungarian legends consider Adalbert the baptizing priest. The earlier legends, 
however, definitely say that Stephen was educated in the tenets of the Christian 
religion from early childhood; his name also points to his having been baptized 
by one of the priests of Piligrim. It is claimed that Wolfgang might have been 
the baptizing priest, but we know, contrary to one of the sources, that Wolfgang 
never reached the court of Géza. One of the chief reasons given for Stephen’s 
adult baptism is the name Bajk or Vajk mentioned by Thietmar in his Chronicon 
Liber VIII. This does not hold up under examination. Since Stephen was born 
in 969, he must have been around five or six years old at his baptism and cer- 


tainly by this time he must have had a pagan name, the use of which was not 
dropped, as in many other cases. 
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Interior troubles within Germany at this time brought these 
activities to an early end in 975. We might also remark, without 
much success, for, led by material ambitions, Piligrim could not 
capture fully the religious imagination of the Hungarians. Géza 
himself submitted to baptism only from political considerations 
and, like his Czech and Polish contemporaries, believed himself 
to be wealthy enough to worship two Gods. His brother Michael 
must have stood even weaker in the faith, since his sons 
adhered to the pagan religion of their ancestors even a half 
century later. The new faith could strike root only with diffi- 
culty among some of the other tribes, particularly the eastern 
ones. As yet relatively only a small portion of the nation em- 
braced Christianity out of inner conviction. 


The policy of internal unification, pursued by Géza, tended 
to prepare the ground in a way yet little suspected. Géza was 
unrelenting in establishing his power and in concentrating au- 
thority in his own hands. He used force, if necessary, and 
resorted to the most effective means, namely, setting his own 
relatives into the seat of chieftains among recalcitrant tribes. 
By these means he gathered vast territories under the direct 
jurisdiction of the sovereign and also laid the foundations of 
what later became the royal army. He meant seriously to con- 
solidate his kingdom. 


Intimately allied with this policy was his foreign policy 
of peaceful relations with his neighbors. Most friendly con- 
tacts were maintained with the Bavarians. It was to their duke, 
the pious Henry IV, that a delegation was dispatched in 996 
to seek the hand of the Princess Gizella for the young Hungarian 
prince Stephen. Gizella was a devout Christian, who had been 
preparing herself to be a nun. Shortly, however, her marriage 
with Stephen was consummated and in joy over the success of 
this diplomatic marriage Géza began the erection of a monastery 
as an asylum for the friars of St. Adalbert, who had been scat- 
tered abroad. 


Stephen’s marriage was in a measure the work of St. Adal- 
bert, bishop of Prague.’* Deeply imbued with the ideals of the 
Cluny movement, this priest of high birth and splendid intellec- 
tual endowments chanced to travel through Hungary on his way 
to Rome to escape the internal strife that broke out in Moravia 


16 Voigt, Adalbert von Prag (1898). 
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and affected his work so disastrously. His character and teach- 
ings at the court of Géza left deep imprints upon the impression- 
able mind of young Stephen. The likelihood is that it was he 
who brought to Stephen’s attention the beautiful and sincerely 
Christian princess of Bavaria, who at the same time was related 
to him by family ties. 


Another of the priests to find asylum in Hungarian circles 
was Radla, a friend of Adalbert. He became court priest. Bruno 
of Querfurt, another enthusiastic follower of Adalbert, found 
him in the court of the Hungarian sovereign even in 1004, 
After the death of the master, Astrik also settled in Hungary 
to continue the work, which received such a powerful impetus 
from the personality and influence of Adalbert. 


The face of the Hungarians was now definitely turned in 
the direction of the West.’ Politically and religiously all orien- 
tation was to come from there. To have seen that his country’s 
growth in cultural values depended upon continuous interaction 
with what lay in the west rather than the east semains the 
dominant historical significance of Géza. His son needed only to 
follow out the lead of this vision. 


This Stephen set out to do at once upon assuming the throne 
of his distinguished father.** But not without opposition, let it be 
noted without delay. Koppany, a relative of Géza and chieftain 
of one of the tribes, desired very much to wrest the sovereign 
power from the hand of young Stephen. He found ample excuse 
in support of his ambitions. Briefly, he based his claim upon the 
ancient custom of the clan according to which, as a close relative, 
he could enter into matrimony with the widow of Géza. The 
Christian conscience of Stephen revolted at this suggestion, 
which to him bore the semblance of incest (imcestuosum con- 
nubium), nor was he the kind that would easily surrender what 
rightfully belonged to him by virtue of his birth. Koppany ral- 
lied about himself the dissatisfied pagan elements, in which, 
naturally, the country abounded, and under the battle cry of 
saving the faith of the fathers he moved to disenthrone Stephen. 
17 A complete bibliography of the foreign policies of Hungary at this time may be 
found in Jené Horvath, Az Arpddok diplomdcidja (Budapest, 1931). 

18 Janos Karfcsonyi, Szent Istvdn kirdly élete (Nagyvirad, 1904); Szent Istvdn 
oklevelei in Szdzadok (1901); A magyar nemzet dttérése a nyugati keresztény- 
ségre (Nagyvarad, 1927). Imre Révész, ‘‘Szent IstvAn’’ in Protestdns Szemle, 


XLVI, 7; Emma Bartoniek, A magyar kirdlyavatdshoz in Szdzadok (1923); 
Jené Horvath, Szent Istvan diplomdcidja (Budapest, 1937). 
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The latter was quick to sense the crisis. Not only did he 
feel the wickedness of the proposed incestuous marriage but he 
had already imbibed, in the matter of succession to the throne, 
the dominant doctrine of idoneity or fitness to rule, peculiarly 
held in Christian countries of Europe. The unity of the nation 
was threatened as well. Well fortified with ideals for the 
quelling of the rebellion, he nevertheless reenforced his power 
by an alliance with Vecelin of Bavaria. The rebellion of Kop- 
pany was soon quelled, the reactionary leader losing his life and 
his heirs their right to his estates. Henceforth, the authority 
of Stephen stood unquestioned and he could throw himself, 
unmolested in any serious way, into the task of establishing a 
Christian kingdom on the pattern of the western powers. 


To this end he made use of the eminent missionary Astrik. 
This missionary originally was a member of the little group 
that banded around Adalbert. At the demise of his beloved 
leader and hearing of the triumph of Stephen over the pagan 
elements in his country, he came to Hungary along with a coterie 
of priests, offering his services to the victorious Christian king. 
Astrik had once tarried for some time in Rome and was well 
acquainted with the papal court. Hence, Stephen dispatched 
him without hesitation to the Holy See, charged with the mission 
of securing a crown and assurances of papal favor for the new 
church about to be established. The natural mode of procedure 
might have been to overture the good graces of Otto III, whose 
ambition was fired, as we know, with a desire to reestablish the 
dignity of the Holy Roman Empire. Thus far it had been con- 
sidered the prerogative of the emperor to confer the royal title. 
But Stephen entertained no notion of attaching such political 
strings to his kingdom. 


The Pope, Sylvester II, at this time was residing at Ra- 
venna on the estate of Otto IIJ. Hither these fanatic dreamers 
of a revitalized universal empire, in which the earthly and the 
heavenly cities would be incarnated, had withdrawn when oppo- 
sition arose against their plans. Here a change occurred in their 
views. Sylvester was willing to stand on his own, while Otto, 
too, threw overboard his universalistic ambitions in favor of 
serving the interests of the church exclusively. Sylvester re- 
joiced at the opportunity of gaining an ally and he readily con- 
sented to the wishes of the delegation from the court of 
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Stephen.” The crown was sent and along with it the benediction 
of the spiritual ruler of the world.” 

It is significant that upon the crown which was sent no 
traces of any imperialistic ambitions are to be found; it con- 
tains only certain apostolic figures, indicating clearly that the 
church was the only power concerned in this transaction. Theit- 
mar, Bishop of Merseburg, gives us a contemporary account 
in these words: “For the sake of the mentioned emperor (Otto 
III) and upon his encouragement Waic (Stephen), brother-in- 
law of the duke of Bavaria, having established an episcopal see 
in his country, received a crown and benediction.” 


So significant is the document of this investiture, as mark- 
ing definitely the entrance of the Hungarians into the fellow- 
ship of Christian nations and as a precedent which later popes 
followed in conferring royal titles, that we deem it worthwhile 
to include it in the body of this historical essay. It reads: 


Silvester, Bishop, slave of the slaves of God, to Stephen Duke of the 
Hungarians, greeting and apostolic blessing . . . First we give thanks to 
God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, who in our times has found a 
David, son of Jesse, a man after His own heart, filled with heavenly light, 
and has raised him up to feed His people Israel, the chosen race of the 
Hungarians. Further we praise your sublimity’s piety towards God and 
reverence to the apostolic see, over which, by no right of our merits, but 
by the divine mercy, we preside. Also we commend your great liberality 
in having, by your envoys and letters, offered in perpetuity to blessed 
Peter, prince of the Apostles, the kingdom and the race, of which you are 
Duke, and yourself and all your possessions. . . . 

Wherefore, glorious son, by the authority of Almighty God and the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and at the command of Almighty God, we 
have freely granted, and we do grant and bestow, with our apostolic 
blessing, all that you have asked of us and of the apostolic see, namely 
the royal crown and title, the creation of the metropolitan see of Eszter- 
gom and other bishoprics. And we receive you and your race and the 
Hungarian nation present and future under the protection of the holy 
Roman Church; and the kingdom, offered by your munificence to St. 
Peter, we return and convey to your prudence, to your heirs and legitimate 
successors, to have, hold, rule, govern and possess. And your heirs and 
successors, when they have been lawfully elected by the nobles, shall be 
bound to offer, either in person or by envoys, due obedience and reverence 


19 So successfully did Astrik present his case that the Pope, filled with joy and 
wonder, was moved to exclaim, ‘‘Of a truth I am only the apostolic vicar of the 
Lord, but your sovereign is truly an apostle, through whom the Lord converted 
so many to Himself.’’ Hartvik, Vita S. Stephani, cap. 9. 

20 Héman, ‘‘A magyar cimer térténetéhez,’’ in Turul, (1918-1921). 

21 ‘‘Praedicti imperatoris gratia et hortatu gener Henrici, ducis Bawariorum, Waie, 
in regno suimet episcopales cathedras faciens, coronam et benedictionem accepit.’’ 
Quoted in Kardcsonyi, A magyar nemzet dttérése a nyugati keresztyénségre, 13. 
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to us and to our successors, and to acknowledge themselves the subjects 
of the holy Roman Church, which does not treat her subjects as slaves, 
but receives all as sons. .. . And because your nobility has emulated the 
glory of the Apostles, and been willing to discharge the apostolic duty 
of preaching Christ and propagating faith in Him, and tried to act on 
behalf of us and the priesthood and to honour the prince of the Apostles 
above all others ; therefore we desire now and for all future times to confer 
upon your excellency, your heirs and legitimate successors, who shall be, 
as aforesaid, elected and approved by the apostolic see, this singular 
privilege, namely that, when you or they shall have been rightly crowned 
with the crown which we are sending and according to the formula given 
to your envoys, you and they can and may have a cross borne before 
yourself and themselves, in sign of apostleship. Likewise by apostolic 
authority we have granted the power to provide and ordain, on behalf of 
us and our successors, for the dioceses of your realm, both present and 
future, according as the divine Grace shall guide you and them. . . .” 


Besides the archbishopric of Esztergom, bishoprics were 
established and confirmed at Gyor, Veszprém, and Eger. Anas- 
tasius, who had previously held the post of abbot at Brevnov 
(this is in dispute) and Zobor, was named the first “archepis- 
copus Ungarorum,” which title was conferred upon him at 
Regensburg. Nothing was left to do now, but to put the crown, 
as the symbol of the divine right of sovereignty, upon the head 
of Stephen. It is generally agreed that this took place on August 
17, 1001.” 


Along with the crown went the right of investiture, as we 
have seen.* As the apostle to his own people, Stephen was em- 
powered to exercise the privileges of an apostolic delegate of 
the Holy See, to organize the church, establish bishoprics, arch- 
bishoprics, and monasteries, to fill vacancies, to dispense eccle- 
siastical dignities and as a symbol of this privilege the pope 
sent him an “apostolic cross.” We reiterate these matters out 
of the papal document in order to emphasize that these con- 
ceptions already reflect the views of Gregory VII, during whose 
pontificate the organization of churches and the naming of high 
priests could not even be imagined without papal sanction. A 
letter of Gregory VII addressed to king Géza I, somewhat 
later, confirms this attitude: “According to the example of the 
noblest countries Hungary must remain in her state of freedom; 
she cannot be subject to the king of any other country, except 


22 Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus; series latina (Paris, 1884—55), vol. 139, 
col. 274, 

23 Knauz, Monumenta ecclesiae Strigoniensis (Budapest, 1854), I, 17, 39. 

24 Frakn6i, A magyar kirdlyi kegyuri jog (Budapest, 1895). 
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to the holy and catholic Church, who regards her subjects as 
sons and not slaves.” 


In truth apostolic zeal characterizes the activities of 
Stephen in furthering the interests of the church. He divided 
the country into ten bishoprics and in agreement with the papal 
see invested one (at Esztergom) with the right of overseeing 
them as the metropolis. Subsequent history has shown that he 
displayed more than ordinary wisdom and skill in parcelling out 
his country. Making use of the privileges accorded him as 
apostolic delegate, he regulated the right and duties of the clergy. 
All of the higher clergy were admitted into the council of the 
king. Bishops were elevated to the first order of the land. 
Every ten villages were ordered to erect a church edifice and 
to provide for the maintenance of regular church life. Schools 
were to be erected and supported wherever possible. Extra- 
ordinary measures were taken to insure the moral integrity and 
authority of the lower clergy. In very short order cathedrals 
were erected at the seat of the episcopal offices and the numbers 
of the monasteries greatly increased.” 


Stephen proved most generous in providing materially for 
the church. He took legal measures to encourage the support 
of churches and monasteries alike, for, as he says in his laws, 
“priests do more work than others, because while each one of 
you carries only his own burdens, they carry their own and those 
of each one of you. Hence, you are bound to work for them, 
even as they work for you, so that you should be ready even 
to give your soul for them.’*’ Vast territories were presented 
to the various bishoprics and monasteries. The cathedral church 
at Veszprém, for instance, received seven villages, including all 
their people and property. A certain convent was given nine 
villages with more than two hundred families of servants, the 
income of the fair at Szant6 and the income of the harbor on 
the lower edge of the island of Csepel.* All villages provided 
for their own parishes, and ample stipulations for the comfort 
and economic welfare of the priests were assured by the edict of 
the King. 

25 Vilmos Frakndi, me ge lame és politikai Gsszekéttetései a rémai 
szentszékkel (Budapest, 1901), 1 

26 Gyula Pasteiner, ‘‘ Epitészeti etek”? XIII and XV in Osztraék-Magyar 
Monarchia ; and Erné Foerk, ‘‘Arp4dkori templomaink tipusai’’ in Magyar 
Mérnok és Epitése Egylet Kézlonye (1926). 


27 Héman-Segfii, Magyar Térténet, I, 201. 
28 Located on the Danube River below Budapest. 
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Over and above these Stephen ordered the payment of the 
tithe, which was to be so divided that the bishop would receive 
one part, the parish priest another, and the parish fund the other 
two parts for the aid of the poor and the maintenance of the 
parish. Furthermore, the church and its properties were placed 
under the direct protection of the king and all violations were 
to be heavily punished. In order to insure the dignity and au- 
thority of the bishops, all lords were ordered to respect their 
regulations and extend full cooperation in the work of the 
church. 

The task of furthering the spread of the new faith was 
aided substantially by many laws in its interests. These laws 
have been preserved in the Codex of Admont, copied into two 
books about a century later.” The general character of these 
laws may be adduced from the following tabulation of the 


various paragraphs :*° 
Book I 
Christian worship and superstition 
Church property, persons 
Orphans, women 
Social classes 
Murderers, fighters 
Property, thievery, incendiarism 


LAAN O 


Book II 
Ecclesiastical property 
Social classes 
Murderers 
Royal grants, thievery 
Comparative studies have revealed that in drafting his 
ecclesiastical regulations Stephen drew heavily upon sources that 
must have been provided at the time.** In Book One some of 
his paragraphs have been lifted im toto from the transactions 
of the Synod of Mainz, held in 847; others come word for word 
from the Capitula Ingilgrammi; still other paragraphs show 
similarities to, though not identity with, certain Frankish cap- 
itularies. The conclusion has been arrived at that this first law 
book of Stephen must have been prepared under the guidance 
of a bishop who hailed from the Rhine Valley or from France.” 
29 Emma Bartoniek, Szent Istvén térvényeinek XII. szdzadi kézirata:az Admonti 
Kodex (Budapest, 1935). 
30 Erdélyi, Magyar térténelem, I, 54. 
31 Imre Madzsar, Szent Istvdn térvényei és a Lex Baiuvariorum in Térténeti 
Szemle (1921); and ZAvodszky, A Szt. Istvén, Ldszlé és Kalmén korabeli tértén- 


yek és zsinati hatérozatok (Budapest, 1904). 
32 The names of Bonipert and Hilduin are mentioned in this connection. 
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This may account for the curious fact that the general scheme 
of the laws follows the ten commandments almost by way of 
a commentary and an adaptation to existing conditions. 

Stephen begins with the theocratic words, “Regnante divina 
clementia”’-and explains the motive behind his actions to be that 
“every nation is governed according to its own laws.” The aim 
is to provide protection for life, property, and religion. He 
provides for the full liberty of the church. To safeguard this 
liberty he orders that priests be amenable only to the bishop 
and all trials be within the jurisdiction of the church. Charges 
may be brought against a priest only by men who are of good re- 
port and have families. The sabbath is to be kept; violations are 
punishable by loss of certain properties. Everyone, excepting 
those at watches, must attend divine services. All trouble- 
makers at services, even those caught talking, had appropriate 
punishments meted out, such as being shamefully ejected from 
church, horsewhipped, or having their head shaved in the man- 
ner of slaves. Breaking of fasts was punished as well as dis- 
regarding the ordinances of the church with regard to the cir- 
cumstance of death. If anyone sinned against the Christian 
religion, he was amenable to the bishop, who might at any time 
call upon the king to enforce his decision. 

While the death sentence was not imposed in cases of mur- 
der, the penalty was 110 gold coins for intentional and only 12 for 
accidental murder. The murder of a slave was to be made 
good. For the murder of a wife, the penalty of from five to 
ten cows was to be paid to the relatives of the woman, depending 
upon her station in life. The apparent mildness of these punish- 
ments for murder, one must remember, was supplemented by 
the extreme penitences (poenitencia) imposed by the church. 


Those who swore falsely were to have their hands cut off 
unless judgment was redeemed. 

Stephen protected freed slaves from reenslavement; all 
promises to free slaves were to be kept. Anyone obtaining free- 
dom for slaves under false pretenses was punishable. Free 
men were not to be enslaved. Slaves could not sue their masters. 


Protection was provided for widows and their children. 
Widows having children could remain on the estates of their de- 
ceased husbands and could not be forced into marriage. A wid- 
ow without children could enjoy the use of her husband’s prop- 
erty until her death, whereupon it was to be divided among the 
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relatives of the husband. Should a widow remarry, the property 
of her former husband was to be transferred to the children. The 
kidnapping of girls as well as the maltreatment of slave girls was 
severely punished. The marriage of a free man with a slave girl 
meant the loss of freedom. Desertion of a wife by a husband 
did not deprive a wife of the use of her husband’s property. All 
convicted of witchcraft or sorcery fell under the jurisdiction 
of the bishop and, if instruction and penance did not serve their 
ends, they were to be branded. 

The home was protected by two laws. Incendiarists must 
make proper retribution for all losses and pay 100 cows in ad- 
dition. Ifa bailiff broke into another’s house and drew a sword 
upon the owner of the house, his head was to be severed with 
his own sword, whether he was responsible for death or not. 
For a similar offense a soldier was to pay ten and a commoner 
fifteen cows. 

The second book of laws, presumably from the latter part 
of king Stephen’s reign, perhaps 1036, aimed to amend and 
supplement the first book. Greater stringency is the chief char- 
acteristic of these regulations. 


He first of all regulates the erection and support of all 
diocesan churches. He then goes into the question of private 
property, which is to be kept intact for heirs in case of the 
death of the owner. Property attached to offices is not in- 
heritable. He goes at length into the discussion of instances 
when the property of one convicted of crime would fall into the 
ownership of the king. Moreover, it is stipulated that the chil- 
dren of those who conspire against the life of the king are 
not to be punished for their father’s crime but shall keep the 
right of inheriting his property. Thievery was regulated by the 
imposition of very exacting penalties. 


Further regulations were passed regarding the life of 
soldiers (milites) attached to fortresses, who were a fast grow- 
ing social class. Soldiers received the right of appeal direct to 
the king. The law requiring the severing of a head for break- 
ing into another’s house and drawing a sword was amended to 
require the penalty only in case of the infliction of death. In 
case of injuries under these circumstances, the rule of an eye 
for an eye was to be followed. 


Certain paragraphs are devoted to strengthening the au- 
thority of the king over his subordinate officers and those in 
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the employ of the state. Further, the right of asylum in the 
church is denied to the slave who murdered his lord, to the 
soldier who murdered his commanding officer and to the noble- 
man who conspired against his king and country. Conspirators 
upon the life of the king were to be excommunicated from the 
church. The payment of the tithe was again made obligatory; 
those failing to comply were to pay nine-tenths. 


We must add a comment to show the relationship of Stephen 
to these laws. Stephen was no puppet king; he stood on his own 
feet. While his laws in the main may be traced to existing con- 
temporary sources, Stephen, nevertheless, exercised his right 
of sovereignty with an independence of judgment and action, 
which he inherited from his great predecessors. The autocratic 
spirit of his ancestors, rooted in the belief that authority was 
based on divine magical powers, as well as birth, had little place 
in the world-view of Stephen. His thought and actions were now 
controlled and limited by a new religious outlook. This had a 
place for the doctrine of the divine right of kings, which pro- 
vided his authority with fibre, but it also brought his conscience 
into interplay with elements that softened, one might also say, 
elevated former conceptions of authority among Hungarians. 
Christianity lured him with the ideal of the rex tustus, pius et 
pacificus. Was it any other motive than this, along with his 
genuine love for the religion of Christ, that prompted him 
voluntarily to include the dignitaries of the church in the highest 
council of the state or to present them with those vast parcels 
of lands, which made the Roman Catholic Church the wealthiest 
power in Hungary to this day? 


Beyond this love for the new religion and the natural 
limitations it imposed upon him, Stephen was bound in any auto- 
cratic ambitions he might have entertained by what is known 
as consuetudo, the accumulated body of customs that streamed 
down through the centuries and kept sacred and inviolate in the 
national conscience. An authority in this field has asserted, “The 
influence of custom law is clearly recognizable in these laws.” 
The system of “blood-money” or atoning for any wrong com- 
mitted, requiring payment in five, ten, fifty and one hundred 
cows, is reminiscent of the numerical system of fives used in 
their eastern abodes, set in clear contradistinction to the system 
of fours in use at the time on German and Slav soil. 


33 Héman-Szegfii, Magyar torténet, I, 227. 
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Stephen appears then as a benevolent monarch,™ a figure 
well-known on the stage of European history. Manifestly he 
had imbibed the doctrines and spirit of the church of his day and 
his piety was shown not so much in his reverence for the apostolic 
see but rather in the spirit that controlled his government of his 
people. 

The thesis that the mainspring of Stephen’s governmental 
policies were his Christian ideals, maintained without opposition 
among scholars of Hungarian history so far as the writer is 
aware, finds ample support in the spirit which emanates from 
a book of counsels prepared by Stephen, or at his behest, for 
the instruction of his son, Imre. It bears the name S. Stephani 
Regis, De Morum institutione ad Emericum ducem.* Here the 
inner soul of this founder of the Hungarian church shines forth 
in true light. Moreover, we are permitted to see what climate 
of religious convictions nurtured the first concerted effort to 
christianize the Hungarians. Let us briefly examine its contents. 


By way of invocation, this formula stands at the very be- 
ginning: “Jn nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi.” The first 
counsel is to remain true to the faith, as befits a king.** Let there 
be a church in the court and let the order of the high priests 
(ordo pontificum) as well as the Sentores be held in honor as 
those sent by God to dispense his grace and without whom kings 
are not made. The lords and all nobility are to be regarded as 
brothers and fathers, not subjects, for they are the protectors 
of the weak and of the nation and in the event of rash anger or 
haughtiness on his part, they possess the authority to give his 
crown to another. Hospitality should be exercised toward all 
newcomers into the land because, as in ancient Rome, they bring 
the wealth of their language, customs, knowledge and arms to 
the benefit of the nation. The dignity and majesty of a court 
are enhanced only by the presence of guests and, moreover, they 
serve to keep the self-confidence of the enemy in check. Let the 
king be surrounded by a council of elders, of wisdom and ex- 
perience, and let the country be governed and protected accord- 
ing to their wisdom. Let the young be trained in the craft of 
arms, although their counsels are not entirely to be spurned 


34 Elemér MAlyusz, A patriomonidlis kirdlysdég in Tarsadalomtudomdny (1935). 

35 ee Rerum Hungaricarum Monumenta Arpadiana (Sangallen, 1849), 299- 
10. 

36 ‘‘ Therefore my son, most worthy of love, joy of my heart, hope of our future 
family, I beg, I counsel you to support yourself fully and in all things with faith.’’ 
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but rather presented to the body of seniors. The example of 
his predecessors is to be kept constantly in mind, for if he should 
disregard the customs and spirit of his people, “it will be dif- 
ficult to maintain his kingship over this territory.” Practice of 
prayer should not be neglected, if he would be the “tnvictissimus 
rex,’ to whom alone God gives the victory. He should devote 
himself to all goodly virtues, such as personal piety, honor and 
respect toward his relatives and toward men of all stations of 
life, mercy toward the oppressed, courage in good and bad 
fortune alike, humility, moderation in imposing penalties, kind- 
ness, courtesy, and chastity. “Be strong,” he concludes, “that 
good fortune may not make you over confident and bad fortune 
may not depress you. Be humble, modest, moderate and kind, 
honorable and chaste, for these are the chief adornments of the 
king’s crown.” 

There is a far cry between the religion which this historical 
document exemplifies, and the religion that was held by 
horsemen who sent shivers into the hearts of those who even 
heard of their approach. The religion of the cavalry was now 
supplanted by the religion of Calvary. The beginning of the 
Magyar state is contemporaneous with the process of the Chris- 
tianization of these hardy people of Asia. 


The outstanding characteristic of this transformation is the 
swiftness of its consummation. The sovereign Géza (970-997) 
sets the goal and for political reasons initiates the process of 
converting the Hungarians; he himself finds nothing incongru- 
ous in worshipping according to the rites of the ancient religion. 
Stephen, his son, however, plunges into the task out of the 
deepest religious motives. The amazingly short period of 
scarcely a half century finds the Hungarians, without a par- 
ticularly significant opposition, within the fold of western Chris- 
tianity. 

Undoubtedly, the principal factor in this relatively speedy 
work of conversicn was the person of King Stephen himself. 
“St. Stephen,” says a chronicler a little later, “was small of 
stature, magnanimous, brave, war-like, intelligent and an adorer 
of Christ.”** He was a confirmed Christian, ** imbued with the 
missionary zeal, who could thrust into the task of christianizing 
37 M. Florianus, Historiae Hungaricae Fontes Domestici (Quinqueecclesias, 1881), 


I, 83. 
38 Arkéd Simon, ‘‘Szent Istvén életmiivének lelki gydkerei’’ in Katholikus Szemle 


(1938), 449-454, 
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his people all the instruments of royal authority but who also, in 
contradistinction to his Polish and Russian contemporaries, 
blazed the trail for his people with a personal life that was 
blameless. His immediate family gave him powerful support 
in this respect by a life that was above reproach according to 
the Christian standards of the day. The atmosphere of the 
life of this royal family, due in large measure to the example 
of Stephen, was the Christian religion. Stephen’s first counsel 
to his son was very naturally this: “First I command, counsel, 
desire, my son, that, if you wish to bring honor upon the royal 
crown, you keep the apostolic and catholic faith so scrupulously 
and carefully that you should be the example of all men made 
your subjects by God and that the people of the church should 
worthily call you a Christian man. Rest assured that without 
faith you will be called neither a Christian nor a son of the 
Church. Whoever believe falsely or do not show and adorn 
their faith by works (for faith without works is dead) do not 
rule honorably either here or in the life to come and are not 
crowned.” 


In order to understand the thoroughness and spirit of 
Stephen’s word one must recall that this was the period of the 
Cluny movement in the church.*” Stephen’s work was launched 
at the high-tide of this movement.** He himself was not only 
nurtured by zealous exponents of church reforms, but he kept 
himself well informed by way of correspondence with Odilo, the 
head of the Cluny group, who is credited with the initiation of the 
treuga Det, so important in the life of the Middle Ages. Wolf- 
gang, Adalbert, Radla, Astrik, Anastasius, Bonipert, Gellert and 
others linked with the early history of Christianity in Hungary 
were all saturated with the ideals of church reform and actively 
campaigned for a Christianity of the strictest discipline. Gizella, 
the wife of Stephen, was a follower of Wolfgang. Stephen en- 
couraged the settlement of only such monasteries as represented 
the piety and spirit of reformation. This spirit is clearly re- 
flected in his laws and his counsels to his son and his fanatic 
espousal of it has been enshrined in countless legendary incidents 


39 — morum’’ in Florianus, Historiae Hungaricae Fontes Domestici, I, 
-112. 

40 Ferenez Galla, A Clunyi reform hatésa Magyarorszdégon (Budapest, 1931). 

41 Jézsef Balogh, ‘‘Nemzet és nemzetkézisé Szent Istvan intelmeiben’’ in Irodal- 
omtérténeti Kozlény (1926); ‘‘Szent Istvan és a Réma-eszme’’ in Budapesti 
Szemle (1927); ‘‘Szent Istvan politikai testamentuma’’ in Minerva (1930); 
‘*A magyar kirdlysig megalapit4sanak vilagtérténeti hAttere’’ in Sedzadok (1932). 
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connected with his reign. To check up on the monasteries of 
his land, as well as to encourage them in their life and work, 
it is claimed, he often sent emissaries on a tour of inspection 
or sometimes personally undertook this mission. 


The organization of the Hungarian church thus falls 
within the first period of the Cluny reformation.” The episcopal 
offices, true to the spirit of the movement, were filled by men of 
the monastic orders and in the establishment of monasteries the 
objective of complete independence and autonomy was realized. 
This higher clergy, springing from the soil of the monasteries, 
was to make its powerful educational influence felt in the train- 
ing of clergymen for the coming generations. Only thus was 
it made possible that this spirit should be regnant without 
break during the course of the eleventh century in spite of influ- 
ences to the contrary filtering into the country. 


In the acceptance of Christianity the process of orientation 
toward the West came to full ripeness in the history of the 
Hungarian nation. Credit for this achievement must be accorded 
to the spirit and wisdom of Stephen. The seeds of the new faith 
had been intermittently sowed by missionaries from the east and 
west, not to mention the unknown missionaries who turned up 
on the Hungarian camps east of the Carpathians, but these 
proved to be only experiments, which did not mould over the 
soul of the nation; at best they merely prepared the way. Con- 
version, in the strict sense of the term, flowered out of the 
apostolic zeal of Stephen, who built upon the wavering and 
politically tinged efforts of his father, it is true, but with a 
resoluteness of spirit and a depth of faith that, once and for 
all, bound his people to the cultural traditions of the Christian 
West. 


42 Deér, Heidnisches und Christliches in der altungarischen Monarchie (1934); 
Viaezy, Die erste Epoche des ungarischen Konigtums (1935). 
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MINUTES OF THE 
FIFTY-SECOND CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


DECEMBER 29th and 30th, 1941 


The American Society of Church History held its fifty- 
second meeting jointly with the American Historical Associa- 
tion at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Monday and 
Tuesday, December 29th and 30th, 1941. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29TH 


The joint session with the American Historical Associa- 
tion was held at 2:30 P. M. in Stevens Hotel, Room 430A. It 
was opened by President F. W. Buckler, who appointed the 
following committees: Nominating Committee, Percy V. Nor- 
wood, Robert Fortenbaugh, Winthrop S. Hudson; Auditing 
Committee, W. W. Sweet and M. M. Knappen; Resolutions 
Committee, John T. McNeill and Robert W. Goodloe. Then he 
called upon the first reader of the afternoon, Donald O. Wagner 
of New York University, to read his paper on The Church of 
England and Some Aspects of Imperialism. This was followed 
by a paper by C. C. Eckhardt of the University of Colorado, on 
The Papacy and World Peace Between Two Wars. Since an 
unusual number of Roman Catholic priests and nuns was present, 
participants in the discussion which followed were largely of 
that group. 

The banquet was held in the evening in the Stevens Hotel, 
W. W. Sweet of the University of Chicago acting as toast- 
master. It was attended by twenty-four members. President 
F. W. Buckler delivered his presidential address dealing with 
the subject of Barbarian and Greek—and Church History. The 
discussion of the address was deferred to the next day, but 
President Buckler’s guest, Professor Albert T. Olmstead of 
the University of Chicago, was called upon to speak to the 
subject. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30TH 


The meetings on this day were held in Stevens Hotel in 
the conference room on the lower level. At 9:00 A. M. Pres- 
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ident Buckler called upon Roy W. Battenhouse of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, to present his paper on The 
Grounds of Religious Toleration in the Thought of John Donne. 
This was followed by a paper presented by Robert Friedmann 
of Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana, on Adventures of an Ana- 
baptist in Turkey, 1607-1610. The papers aroused keen interest 
which manifested itself in a lively discussion. 


The reading of the papers was followed by the business 
meeting of the Society, which was called to order at 11:30 A. M. 
The minutes of the previous meeting, as published in the Sep- 
tember, 1941, issue of Church History, were approved as pub- 
lished. The Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols, presented his 
annual report in printed form as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer of the 
American Society of Church History 
for the year December 13, 1940-December 10, 1941 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand, December 12, 1940 .................... $ 668.06 
i ik ansahcedlinanpnsielaapromecsoninne 994.04 
ese lis hinbdecwaiersneseseenanseeciysioes 46.33 
a cccsiieumensmpinnnwnnnanions 5.80 
Credit — Office expense ...............--.-----------s-0---0-++0 5.00 
Income from Church History ................---0--00++--++ 355.95 
Studies — See Schedule C .........2.................-200-000 289.78 

a snslnsmipiienpienenensianl $2,364.96 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenses of management of Society ................-.-- $ 399.30 
Publication of Church History ..........2:..:-0-0--++- 1,185.24 
Studies — See Schedule C .........................ecceeeeeees 237.69 

EES ae a ea ee $1,822.23 


Cash on hand, December 10, 1941: 
National Bank of Auburn, 


checking account, per 
| Ee $150.50 
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National Bank of Auburn, interest 
account, per bank book ................ 392.23 
542.73 
$2,364.96 
B. GENERAL FUNDS AND MAGAZINE 
| RECEIPTS 
Membership dues 
1938— 2 members ............ $ 6.00 
1939— 6 members ............ 18.00 
1940— 11 members ............ 33.00 
1941—311 members ............ 928.04 
1942— 3 members ............ 9.00 $994.04 
OE FID sincnisihsnnaresoinnpucaiietionabainibl $ 46.33 
I I Sl a 5.80 
Credit—Office expense ............-.:.:0-000--0+ 5.00 $1,051.17 
Subscriptions to Church History (104) $304.83 
Se OO ia aed cccieenintinnene 31.12 
TINIE. wecscsecsctendlvcnmiaheanlgnmnedenstl 20.00 355.95 
$1,407.12 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges .............- $ 60.77 
SIE ated ata iaiseinsta sil .30 
ER ee ne ene Se 63.71 
| Stationery and supplies ......................-- 22.30 
Stenographic and clerical services ...... 129.00 
i Conference of Historical Societies .... 1.00 
Exhibit, annual meeting .................... 25.52 
Traveling expenses of Secretary ........ 42.95 
Travelling expenses of Treasurer ........ 6.75 
Travelling expenses of President ...... 23.00 
t Dinner expenses, spring meeting ........ 5.95 
: RIE 6 TINIE siicesccncivnidccanectecnccennncnives 12.50 
eee 5.55 
———- $ 399.30 


SI ran Nee 
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Publication of Church History 








Printing and distribution .................... $1,004.65 
EER ea 4.50 
Postage and express charges ............ 32.49 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ............ 8.17 
Stationery and supplies ........................ 15.20 
Stenographic services 

Managing editor ................ $ 20.25 

I a Sea esicabtresiideincsni 97. 118.15 
I iii icici hahenddivilionmnnecses i. 
Tax on Canadian copies ............ 1.33 1,185.24 

$1,584.54 


C. StupIEs IN CHuRCH HISTORY 


RECEIPTS 


Sales of Volume _ I (inc. postage) $ 30.32 
Sales of Volume II (inc. postage) 44.49 
Sales of Volume III (inc. postage) 27.48 
Sales of Volume IV (inc. postage) 129.05 
Sales of Monograph I (inc. postage) 25.41 
Sales of Monograph II (inc. postage) 31.19 
Sales of Rockwell pamphlet (inc. post.) 1.84 


$ 289.78 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume I 
ili csiicidciissignenctscenerenestanassenl $ .26 
Stenographic services ...............--.------++ 3.20 
BOTT DOT VIOOS nnn nsa nin scnennssescsees.-n00s 2.16 
Settlement with author ........................ 19.46 
$ 25.08 
Volume II 
| RS ee .94 
Stenographic services ........................-- 4.20 
| Ea 3.80 
Settlement with author ........................ 34.23 
ee 43.17 
Volume III 
SE 1.27 
Stenographic services ............-----+--+--+- 2.40 
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aia) CE WUIO su ictieslnenichsnchaniileccibonens 2.40 
Settlement with author ............00..00...... 21.61 
So 27.68 
Volume IV 
BI: savsinsieiesiieinnigsinniiinessatenhiaansinaianelt 1.72 
SEEN sissatcnicu euhmsnessbidadaipeuchienatstdanliehie 33.00 
Stenographic services ................-..:--.0-- 10.20 
SI CNIIOINIG ceria cenceiacrcnnnictamnntansiilabenens 5.00 
NE | decdhsccarisdinnnineonsitielisiisneliteiiipedisaabein 2.02 
NORTE DOU WOORD | cicccecicscasenstnsnronsnnoece 3.63 
Settlement with author ........................ 8.26 
Proceeds to Publication Reserve Fund 24.39 
— 88.22 
Monograph I 
MINDY cniatssncbleiianiadleciiadinieeniaishlesiisidlinatdcncs 39 
Stenographic services ...............-.---cs-+ 3.70 
RN OE DOWIE iiciicsiienccrcicccisnensdvwenctcase 1.98 
Settlement with author ........................ 17.85 
———— 23.92 
Monograph II 
IIIT (sis cidivssasichapaddaninninganimmatenaiadeneted = fae 
Stenographic services ................-:--s0-+ 2.40 
en E  , , aT ae 2.41 
Settlement with author ......................-- 21.67 
—— $ 27.72 
Rockwell Pamphlet 
SID iticsssssicscis bps talinnaenlestiadvestindilici .04 
Stenographic services .............---:.--+-« 15 
i a Oe 17 
Settlement with author ........................ 1.54 
1.90 
$ 237.69 
Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
CasH 
December 12, 1940, cash in Auburn 
II TIE nccccisincedevncenneecsnsnsa $ 306.08 
Interest United States bonds ..............-- $ 267.50 


Interest New York Trust Co. .............- 25.00 
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Interest Auburn Savings Bank .......... 8.64 
Proceeds Studies IV for Publication 
Reserve Fund ........ tints dalilotaalipacsiside 24.39 
—— 325.53 
I sscpnitndaieubanshiniicerentmecrtiosticien $ 631.61 
December 10, 1941, cash in Auburn Savings 
ed $ 631.61 


Division oF INCOME IN HAND 
Frank S. Brewer Prize Fund 
2 years’ income of $10,000 21%2% U.S. 
a $ 500.00 


Publication Reserve Fund 
Income of Endowment Fund aside 
from Frank S. Brewer bequest .... 131.61 


$ 631.61 
B. SECURITIES 
December 10, 1941 


$1,000 guaranteed First Mortgage certificate, series N64, 
No. 207, New York Title and Mortgage Company, in 
liquidation, Mortgage Corporation of New York, 

trustee. 
$10,000 Registered U. S. Treasury bond 1438J, 1949-53, 214% 
$500 Registered U. S. Treasury bond 2445E, 1949-53, 214% 
$100 Registered U. S. Treasury bond 3328J, 1949-53, 214% 
$100 Registered U. S. Treasury bond 3329], 1949-53 244% 


These securities are in the Society’s box in the safe-deposit 
department of the 111th Street Branch of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

Rospert Hastincs NIcuHo ts, Treasurer. 


CoMPARISON OF 1939-40 anp 1940-41 


General Funds and Magazine 


RECEIPTS 
1939-40 1940-41 
sce easiurenitadbagedaiininaiin $ 968.51 $1,051.17 
IIS icchdinaciuisihsninautadiibowssanknetsiteonstass 331.87 355.95 





$1,300.38 $1,407.12 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
RII cessessrenincsosniacehacieianalibiaananntaiaade $ 348.80 $ 399.30 
DINED -<niniisscriustnniianomsdiiictmahaagich 1,056.70 1,185.24 
$1,405.50 $1,584.54 
Cheenti GOCE: as cnwneneseicctcesecisonsen $ 105.12 $ 177.42 


The Treasurer’s report, duly audited, was received and 
adopted. 


It was voted on the recommendation of the Council that 
the appropriation for the publication of Church History for the 
coming year be set at $1100. 


The Nominating Committee presented the nominations for 
the officers for 1942, and its report was adopted and the officers 
nominated were elected. Other members of the Council and 
members of the Committees for 1942 were likewise elected as 
nominated by the Committee. (See minutes of the Council 
in re.) Thereupon, the newly-elected president, E. R. Hardy, Jr., 
took the chair. The new secretary, Thomas Clinton Pears, Jr., 
made a short speech of acceptance, but the retiring secretary 
continued to perform the secretarial work throughout the ses- 
sions. 


The Resolutions Committee presented its report, which was 
adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, that we express to Professor Matthew Spinka our sincere 
regret that he now finds it necessary to lay down the office of secretary 
of the Society. As Assistant-Secretary, 1928 to 1937, and as Secretary 
since 1937, Dr. Spinka has served the Society with untiring effort and 
the highest efficiency. It will be remembered that this has been a period 
of unprecedented expansion, a fact, we believe, to be associated with 
Dr. Spinka’s secretaryship. Be it further resolved that this record of 
our appreciation of the retiring Secretary’s invaluable service be placed 
in the minutes of the Society. 

The President thereupon appointed the members of the 
Nominating Committee who are to serve throughout the year 
1942. They are Messrs. Charles H. Lyttle, John T. McNeill, 
and Cyril C. Richardson. 


Thereupon the Society adjourned to reassemble at the 
call of the President. 


The afternoon meeting opened at 2:30, with President 
Hardy in the chair. 


The first paper of the afternoon was presented by Louise 
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Holborn of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts, on the 
subject of Printing and the Growth of a Protestant Movement 
in Germany from 1517-1521. Interest in this paper was shown 
by an ample discussion. There followed the presentation of 
the topic, New Perspectives in Church History, by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, based 
on his article in the Journal of Religion, October, 1941. The 
discussion was opened by John T. McNeill of the University 
of Chicago. It was participated in by a large number of those 
present. 


Thereupon the meeting was adjourned. 


Attest: MATTHEW SPINKA, 
Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


DECEMBER 29, 1941 


The meeting was held in Stevens Hotel in the Dining Room 
No. 1 on the third floor. Present were: F. W. Buckler, E. R. 
Hardy, Jr., Robert Fortenbaugh, Percy V. Norwood, Robert 
Hastings Nichols, John T. McNeill, Charles H. Lyttle, Mat- 
thew Spinka. 


Minutes of the previous meeting of the Council were ap- 
proved as published in the September, 1941, issue of Church 


History. 


The Secretary then presented his report. The resignations 
of W. D. Maxwell, Glasgow, Scotland, R. F. Steininger, Mones- 
sen, Pennsylvania, and Marshall Wingfield, Memphis, Tenn., 
were accepted with regret. The following members were re- 
ported as having died since the last meeting: 


William Henry Allison, Washington, D. C. 

L. Franklin Gruber, Maywood, Illinois 

George W. King, St. Louis, Missouri 

Paul S. Leinbach, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Treasurer reported that the following members were 
in arrears for dues for the past three years: 


M. T. Y. Hanun, Chicago, Illinois 
Otto L. Proehl, Philo, Illinois 
Walton Walker Rankin, Cleveland, Ohio 


It was voted that these members be dropped from the mem- 
bership roll. 


The following candidates, properly nominated and sec- 
onded by members of the Society, were elected, subject to the 
fulfillment of the constitutional requirements concerning mem- 
bership: 


Mr. James R. Albany, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, New York. 
Rev. Arthur Aslein, Harristown, Illinois 
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Rev. Henry G. J. Beck, Darlington Seminary, Ramsey, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Harold E. Bernhard, 127 South East Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

Prof. Edgar M. Carlson, Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, Minnesota. 

Mr. Marion Edward Clark, 1100 S. Goodman Street, 
Rochester, New York. 

Prof. Paul N. Crusius, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 
Illinois. 
Prof. Ruth E. Decker, National Training School for 
Christian Workers, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Prof. George Eisenach, Yankton College School of 
Theology, Yankton, South Dakota. 

Mr. Henri Folmer, 6319 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Rev. George E. Gaiser, Akron, Ohio. 

Prof. Melvin Gingerich, Bethel College, Newton, Kan- 
sas. 

Prof. Kenneth G. Hamilton, Moravian Theological 
Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Eric G. Hawkinson, 5763 S. Dorchester Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. J. H. A. Holmes, King’s College, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

Rev. B. Franklin Jones, Mission St. & Highland Ave., 
Santa Cruz, California. 

Rev. Urban F. Johansmann, 3 East Orchard Road, 
Ft. Mitchell, Covington, Kentucky. 

Rev. Charles W. Kegley, 925 Dempster Street, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 

Mr. W. G. Keucher, 5802 Maryland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Dr. Cornelius Krahn, Tabor College, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 

Prof. Frank J. Klingberg, Department of History, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Robert E. Ledbetter, Jr., 27 Snell Hall, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev. Wallace T. McAfee, 215 West 71 Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Rev. J. E. McEldowney, 5617 Drexel Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Prof. D. Roy Matthews, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1951 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Jack R. Noffsinger, 1100 S. Goodman Street, 
Rochester, New York. 

Prof. James Hastings Nichols, 1852 Lincoln Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Mr. Felix J. Schrag, 5802 Maryland Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 

Mr. Benjamin J. Simms, 208 Sixteenth Street, Lorain, 
Ohio. 

Prof. R. Grady Snuggs, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Prof. B. Foster Stockwell, Facultad Evangelica de 
Teologia, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Mr. Paul A. Varg, North Park College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Rev. John R. Von Rohr, 28 Whalley Avenue, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Mr. William C. Walzer, 5800 Maryland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


The report of the Editorial Board was then presented and 
accepted. It read as follows: 


The Editorial Board of Church History presents herewith its tenth 
annual report. We are again happy to report that we have been able to 
keep slightly below the appropriation for the publication of the quarterly, 
which was set at $1,200, while the actual total expenses for publication 
amounted to $1,185.25. Since the total expenses of the Society exceed our 
total income by $177.42, the Board suggests as a matter of economy that 
we cut down the pages of the quarterly from 100 to 88 each quarter, 
which will bring in a saving of probably $88. Accordingly, we recommend 
that the new appropriation be set at $1,100. 

As has already been announced, the Frank S. Brewer Prize was 
awarded to Dr. Frederick A. Norwood of the College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho, for his essay on The Economic Life and Influence of the Protestant 
Refugees During the Sixteenth Century. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Matthew Spinka 
Robert Hastings Nichols 
F. W. Buckler 
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It was voted that the editors be permitted to reduce the 
number of pages of Church History to any number necessary 
to keep within the budget appropriated for the purpose. Further- 
more, it was voted that it be recommended to the Society that 
the appropriation for the publication of Church History for the 
year 1942 be set at $1,100. 

F. W. Buckler was authorized to continue his negotiations 
with the Council of Learned Societies for inclusion of our 
Society in its membership. 

The Treasurer thereupon presented his annual report in 
printed form. The Auditing Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
W. W. Sweet and M. M. Knappen, reported that they had 
found the accounts wholly correct. The Treasurer’s report was 
then accepted. 

It was voted that the expenses incurred in awarding the 
Brewer Prize be charged against the income of the Brewer 
Fund. 

A special nominating committee, which had been appointed 
previously to the present meeting, and which consisted of 
Messrs. Buckler, Pauck, and Richardson, nominated for the 
office of secretary of the Society Thomas C. Pears, Jr., after 
expressing regret that the present Secretary cannot continue 
in his office. The recommendation was accepted and it was 
voted to incorporate it in the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Thereupon, the Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Norwood, Fortenbaugh, and Hudson nominated as of- 
ficers of the Society for 1942: 

President: E. R. Hardy, Jr. 
Vice-president: Harold S. Bender 
Secretary: Thomas C. Pears, Jr. 
Treasurer: Robert Hastings Nichols 
Assistant secretary: Sidney E. Mead 


Other members of the Council: John T. McNeill, Wilhelm 
Pauck, Herbert W. Schneider, Reuben E. E. Harkness, Charles 
H. Lyttle, Roland H. Bainton, F. W. Buckler, Percy V. Nor- 
wood, Cyril C. Richardson, Kenneth S. Latourette. 


COMMITTEES FoR 1942 


Committee on Program and Local Arrangements for the 
Annual Meeting: F. W. Buckler, Chairman; Lefferts A. Loet- 
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scher, the Secretary, and two other members to be co-opted by 
the Chairman and the President. 

Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka, Managing Editor ; Rob- 
ert Hastings Nichols, and E. R. Hardy, Jr., ex officio. 

Membership Committee: John T. McNeill, Chairman; Con- 
rad H. Moehlman, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Sanford Fleming, 
the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

Committee on Investment of Funds: Shirley Jackson Case, 
Chairman; Robert Hastings Nichols, and Frederick W. Loet- 
scher. 

It was voted that the essays presented for the Brewer Prize 
must be in a finished form ready for the press. 


It was voted that the Nominating Committee be appointed 
by the incoming president a year ahead, and that it serve as a 
standing committee. 


Adjourned, to meet at the call of the President. 


Attest: MATTHEW SPINKA, 
Secretary. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIANITY IN A CHANGING WORLD 


By Suirtey Jackson Case. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. viii, 
204 pages. $2.00. 





Out of the wealth of his ripe scholarship, Dr. Case has surveyed in 
popular form the course of the history of Christianity with the purpose of 
showing how that faith has progressively been altered to meet the demands 
of new situations. He is convinced that “the essential genius of Chris- 
tianity is its power to triumph over obstacles” and that “its periods of 
greatest success have been those when hostility was most pronounced.” 
The book was originally given as lectures to clergymen and has intention- 
ally kept that form. The author surveys his subject under four categories 
—Christianity as church, Christianity as dogma, Christianity as social 
gospel, and Christianity as personal piety. Under each heading he traces 
the response of Christianity to its environment from the first century to 
the present. Probably because of the author’s own field of specialization, 
proportionately rather more space is given to the first five centuries than 
to the later periods. However, medieval and modern times are by no 
means ignored. As those of us who know Dr. Case would expect, the 
chapters are marked by sound and extensive learning, breadth of view, 
clarity of statement, and sobriety of judgment. Here and there the 
captious reviewer would raise a question. He wonders, for instance, 
whether the termination of the gladiatorial shows was as much the work 
of Christianity as the author seems to assert (137). The query suggests 
itself, moreover, whether the description of Christianity as a changing 
religion (39-41) could not be applied with a few modifications to other 
faiths, and what the author believes is unique in Christianity. However, 
it is probably asking too much of one intentionally short book to require 
it to go into the broad field of comparative religion. 


Yale University. K. S. Latourette. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Rosert Hastincs Nicuots. Revised Edition. Philadelphia. The 
Westminster Press, 1941. xviii, 280 pages. $2.00. 


That a second edition of Professor Nichols’ handbook has been called 
for is sufficient testimony to its usefulness. There is a new chapter on 
the Twentieth Century in Europe and a corresponding extension of the 
one on American Christianity ; in view of the general use of the book the 
chapter on American Presbyterianism has been omitted. Further revisions 
throughout include the division of the treatment of the Ancient Church, 
A. D. 100-590 into two chapters at 313. The book is, as it was, well- 
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written, broad, and up to date; all periods and in the modern period all 
kinds of Christianity are treated with remarkable sympathy and accuracy 
—not, of course, that Dr. Nichols attempts the undesirable perfection of 
writing Church History without convictions. His work will doubtless 
continue to be useful not only to the young people for whom it was written, 
but to students and general readers who want a clear and attractive intro- 
duction or summary. 

General Theological Seminary. Edward Rochie Hardy, jr. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE EMPEROR 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 


ESPECIALLY AS SHOWN IN ADDRESSES TO THE EMPEROR 


By Kennetu F. Serton. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
239 pages. $2.75. 


The century which opened with the conversion of Constantine, and 
closed with the humiliation of Theodosius before St. Ambrose, was a 
momentous one in the history of the church. In it were laid down the 
lines of the struggle between church and state which determined so much 
of the subsequent history of European civilization. One aspect of the 
conflict is reviewed in the present study, a Columbia dissertation, by a 
classical scholar. 


The author’s task has been to examine the patristic writings in order 
to determine “what the Fathers thought about the character of the imperial 
office, its divine origin and sanctity, its limitations, the duties pertaining 
to it, its relations to the episcopacy . . . and to the whole ecclesiastical 
polity.” Titles of address to the emperor are listed and discussed; the 
language of the Fathers is analyzed, and their usage compared. 

The introduction takes up the attitude toward the emperor of Jesus 
and of the writers of the New Testament; the pagan and Christian views 
of imperial authority; the character of the pagan panegyrical addresses 
to the emperor ; and the pre-Constantinian Christian addresses to the ruler. 

The main theme opens with a review of the writings in which Eusebius 
glorified Constantine; at this period, of course, there was nothing but 
praise for the emperor. The next chapter is chiefly concerned with the 
works of Julius Firmicus Maternus and the early writings of Athanasius. 
Dr. Setton traces the change in Athanasius’ attitude, from the early period 
when he still held the ideal of “a free Church under the protection of the 
Emperor,” and so had nothing but high regard for the ruler and his 
office, to the time when Constantius’ adherence to Arianism changed his 
tone to bitter abuse. The violent attacks of the Athanasians on Constantius 
“had the incalculable effect of establishing precedents of opposition to 
the Emperor that were never forgotten and of setting limits to imperial 
authority that bore ample fruit in the West in the episcopacy of St. Am- 
brose and in the East in that of St. John Chrysostom.” This final de- 
velopment is set forth in two chapters on the work of Ambrose and 
Chrysostom. 

As an illuminating contrast to the patristic attitude, Dr. Setton 
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devotes a chapter to the address On Kingship in which Synesius counseled 
the young emperor Arcadius and painted a patriotic picture of the ideal 
ruler, drawn on the traditional model of the pagan sources. 

The book closes with a study of the references to the images of the 
emperor, their use to illustrate religious teaching, and the distinction be- 
tween Christian adoration and pagan worship of these effigies. 

Dr. Setton is to be congratulated on his decision to write primarily 
from the sources. He gives ample quotation and paraphrase, and the 
‘work is honestly and faithfully done. Thus, though the results are by 
no means novel, the book is a useful collection of material. It is to be 
regretted that the results of this method are of necessity not entirely 
happy. In the chapter on Eusebius, for example, the author carefully 
sets down what the bishop wrote about Constantine, but goes no further. 
One is given thus the impression that Eusebius’ work was mere empty 
panegyric, and no hint is given of the enormous political importance of 
the theory which he offered; for this one must go elsewhere, e. g., to 
Norman H. Baynes’ paper “Eusebius and the Christian Empire,” An- 
nuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales (Bruxelles), II 
(1934), 13-18. 

In another respect also the author could have tellingly increased the 
usefulness and the circulation of his book. He has chosen to take it for 
granted that the reader will bring with him knowledge of the political 
and ecclesiastical history of the fourth century (cf. 12), and he has written 
(not always as clearly as might be) for specialists whose knowledge is 
perfectly fresh. The result is that the book will make rather difficult 
reading for others who might be interested in it, but lack the equipment 
to profit by it in its present form. 

It will be no reflection on Dr. Setton for this reviewer to remark 
that examination of this book has made him wonder again about the 
wisdom of the prompt publication of dissertations which have not under- 
gone stringent application of limae labor; for printing is costly, and there 
are many books to be read. This criticism is not so much brought 
against the author as against the system under which he had to work. 
He has acquitted himself creditably, and one wishes him all success in 
his future studies. 


Yale Uuniversity. Glanville Downey. 


HERESY AND INQUISITION IN NARBONNE 


By RicHarp Wiper Emery. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. 184 pages. $2.50. 


While the province of Languedoc during the thirteenth century was 
one of the centers of the Albigensian heresy and of the Dominican inquisi- 
tion established to destroy that heresy, the city of Narbonne, the ecclesias- 
tical capital of the province, remained comparatively free from the violence 
of the religious struggle. Dr. Emery attempts to explain this fact through 
a detailed study of local conditions and developments. 

After an introduction to the available sources, printed and manu- 
script, he gives a survey of the political and economic conditions of 
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Narbonne during the thirteenth century. The town consisted of two 
sections, the city proper and the bourg, which developed separate municipal 
institutions centering in the consulates. The political and jurisdictional 
‘situation was determined by the rivalry between the viscount and the 
archbishop. The author then describes the cautious and wavering policy 
of Viscount Aymery during the period of the Albigensian Crusade 
(1209-24), the temporary power obtained by Archbishop Pierre Amiel 
through an accord with the French king (1226-45), and the conflict be- 
tween the archbishop and the bourg (1234-37). Although the charge of 
heresy was brought against the bourg by the archbishop in that occasion, 
Dr. Emery tries to show that the main issue was political rather than re- 
ligious. He then examines the records of the Inquisition in Narbonne 
from 1237 to about 1328 and the development of the various religious 
orders in the city and its neighborhood. There were very few cases of 
heresy in Narbonne before the end of the thirteenth century. The reason 
for this is sought in the fact that in 1250 a Dominican tribunal was estab- 
lished at Carcassonne, which was independent of the archbishops of Nar- 
bonne, but in return seems to have paid little attention to the diocese of 
Narbonne. When the activity of the Inquisition in Narbonne was resumed 
during the years 1318-28, it was mainly directed against the Franciscan 
Spirituals and their followers, declared heretics by Pope John XXII. 

In considering all these factors, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that the relative absence of prosecutions for heresy in Narbonne was not 
due to the absence of heretics, but rather to particular local conditions, 
i. e., to the absence of a Dominican tribunal and to the rivalry between 
the archbishop and the viscount as well as to the weakness of the royal 
power in the earlier period. 

The study is based on careful researches in French archives and 
libraries. It is well documented, accurate and judicious and makes a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of an interesting subject. 


Columbia University. Paul Oskar Kristeller. 


BEGUINES IN MEDIEVAL STRASBURG 
A Stupy oF THE SoctaL AsPEcT OF BEGUINE LIFE 


By Dayton Puitiips. California: Stanford University, 1941. 252 pages. 
$1.00. 


_ _ This study of the religious-social phenomenon known as the Beguines 
in Europe emphasises social and economic factors in the lives of some 250 
widows and maidens who lived in Strasburg in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The social aspect is stressed with the intent of further 
study to present the religious aspect “as a necessary supplement.” Ac- 
cording to the preface, “The social emphasis is simply a first step to- 
wards a complete reinterpretation of the subject as a whole.” The need 
for “a complete reinterpretation” is not amplified or are reasons given for 
use of the word “complete.” 

City archives of old Strasburg—in particular the registers of citizens, 
of land transfers, of rents, and of wills, were carefully examined by the 
author. Seven topographical maps showing exact locations of the 
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Beguine houses, of monasteries and convents, are published with the text, 
and furnish a basis for varied speculation concerning the relationship of 
the Beguines to the Mendicant orders. The author’s conclusion is that 
there was or remains “an undefined connection between the friars and 
the women.” Part I of the study deals with individual Beguines not 
living in the houses called “beguinages”; Part II considers if the Stras- 
burg beguinages were corporations or foundations, and if as institutions 
they were “charity or religion.” The conclusion of the study is that “the 
social unity of the phenomenon was not the result of common activity, 
organization, or ideals but the product of social recognition of the 
Beguine life as a particular ‘status.’ ” 

To the reviewer, this case study of social and economic factors deter- 
mining the Beguine manner of living seems too restricted to legal doc- 
uments and topography. The archives of old Strasburg, though decimated 
by wars and fires, should yield documents showing the social conditions 
of other citizens. Also, the question, Why so few Beghards (the men 
of the movement) and of what social status were the few mentioned in 
the study? Did “The Black Death,” as is generally believed, carry off 
more Strasburg men than women? These questions are asked because 
of Dr. Phillips’ assumption and conclusion “that a Beguine was in reality 
a maiden dedicated to the preservation of virginity in religious life outside 
of any particular connection with the religious orders.” Wider examina- 
tion of the writings of the two centuries may or may not sustain his con- 
clusion. Even in this presentation, it would seem that the data furnish 
more evidence, that poverty for some Beguines and that the call to “the 
ministry of Mercy” for other women were more determining than dedi- 
cation to chastity. For many a woman, either poor and unlettered, or 
wealthy and educated, the reason for affiliating with the Mendicant 
orders may have been the desire to escape the control of ambitious local 
clergy, and to be taught and guided spiritually by the friars. The conven- 
tional vow of “obedience” or reluctance to take perpetual vows, or the 
simple desire to control their own property, may have deferred the Be- 
guines from entering over-crowded convents or becoming tertiaries, whose 
rules for living were severe. May I add that a factual study such as 
this could have been greatly strengthened by inclusion of the exact words 
in the Edict of Vienne (1311) in which the Beguine manner of living 
was condemned; and also short excerpts of Bulls of Pope John XXII 
who within the same quarter century praised and condemned the Be- 
guines. However, these questions express more interest than criticism 
and need not detract from the value for students of medieval history of 
Beguines in Medieval Strasburg. 

Anna G. Seesholtz. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE PAPACY 
WITH ENGLAND TO 1327. 


By Witu1am E. Lunt. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Medieval Academy 
of America, 1939. xiv, 759 pages. $6.00. 


When in 1931 co-operative study of Anglo-papal relations was begun 
under the auspices of the Medieval Academy, no American scholar was 
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so well qualified to treat the financial aspects of that problem as Professor 
Lunt. Many years earlier he had advocated “applying our recently acquired 
knowledge of the actual working of the papal financial system to the 
study of its political and economic effects in the different states of 
Europe”’; he had written his doctoral dissertation on one phase of that 
subject, and had continued with a steady stream of specialized studies 
which the present comprehensive treatment supplements and synthesizes. 
The period covered in this volume extends from Anglo-Saxon times to 
1327, but most of its pages are devoted to the revolution in papal financial 
machinery which began in the twelfth century and was practically com- 
pleted by the work of John XXII. For that period probably no other 
state would offer so rich a field for investigation as England, both because 
of the intensity of papal efforts there and because of the wealth of national 
records which supplement those of the papal archives. The list of docu- 
ments cited by the author is testimony both of this wealth and of his own 
industry. 

Professor Lunt has organized his materials according to the different 
types of income levied in England by the popes, a plan made familiar by 
his earlier Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages. For each type of levy 
he has given a brief definition, an account of its origin, development, and 
administration, and some estimate of its yield. This method seems pre- 
ferable, for the sake both of clarity and interest, to a straight chronological 
account by pontificates or reigns (as, for instance, in Ramsay’s Revenues of 
the Kings of England, 1066-1399) ; though if one wishes to examine the 
effects of papal policy in a given period—say in Henry III’s time— it 
becomes necessary to consult a number of separate passages. This dif- 
ficulty is lessened by an appendix containing a chronological list of known 
levies and by a most generous index. A very valuable treatment of the 
actual machinery of collecting and forwarding funds also cuts across the 
several types of income. Other appendices and an unusually full biography 
add to the useableness of the book. 

Professor Lunt’s interest has, properly enough, been centered on the 
subject indicated in his title. He has made readily accessible, however, 
materials for searchers in a number of cognate fields; the history of the 
later crusades, of canon law, of early banking methods, of the growth of 
anti-clericalism and of national consciousness, of dogma (in respect to 
indulgences )—to name only a few. 


This reviewer is happy to concede what he cannot in his ignorance 
challenge—the general accuracy of a treatment so heavily fortified by fact 
and so modest in advancing theories where evidence is lacking or incom- 
plete. This confidence is bolstered not only by the author’s scholarly 
reputation but by his restraint in handling a topic so inherently contro- 
versial in nature. Instead of the hot indignation of contemporary chron- 
iclers or the bitter polemics of partisan historians, he has given a state- 
ment as dispassionate as a report of a certified public accountant. And 
sO some reputations are rehabilitated, some prejudiced judgments contro- 
verted; Guala becomes an honest official and crusaders appear to have 
received most of the funds collected for them. We can realize today what 


1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXIII (1909), 295. 
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contemporaries could not—that wider concepts of functions and rising 
prices made the old revenues inadequate for the papacy as for the national 
monarchies. For all that the picture of papal fiscality is not a pretty one, 
and this reviewer must confess a certain sympathy in that respect with 
contemporaries as biased as the Spiritual Franciscans or Matthew Paris, 
And he has found in Professor Lunt’s objective treatment a surer prop 
for his own biases than in the works of those whom he recognized as 
prejudiced partisans. 


The University of Chicago. James Lea Cate. 


CATHERINE OF ARAGON 


By Garrett Mattincty. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1941. 477 
pages. $3.50. 


Since A. F. Pollard published his biography of Henry VIII forty 
years ago, the story of the royal “divorce” which led to England’s break 
with Rome has run somewhat as follows: The original idea was Henry’s, 
It grew out of his passion for Anne Boleyn and his desire for a male heir. 
Wolsey was deceived as to Henry’s real objective, and was an unwilling 
agent in the original negotiations. Queen Catherine, though an innocent 
victim and brave in her tribulation, was merely the simple, wronged woman 
stubbornly and somewhat stupidly insisting on her rights. Anne was 
the clever schemer, taking the utmost advantage of her position and 
holding out for the highest possible price. 


Now Professor Mattingly, in a very well-written account of Cather- 
ine’s career, suggests a new interpretation of the famous case. He is 
inclined to make Wolsey responsible for the original idea, on the assump- 
tion that had the “divorce” been easily and quickly obtained the Cardinal’s . 
position would have been greatly strengthened and that for such stakes 
the great arrivist was willing to take the obvious risks involved. Thus, 
at first, Henry was merely a complaisant follower of his powerful min- 
ister’s advice. Catherine is presented as more of a humanist and diplomat 
than previously realized, one who valued the moderately reformist schol- 
arship of her mother’s court, and who was willing to struggle and sac- 
rifice in the effort to introduce similar culture into England. Only Anne 
continues to appear in much the same light, as the clever, grasping “other 
woman.” 

Possibly the author is correct about Wolsey’s part in the “divorce,” 
but there are difficulties in this theory which surely deserve further con- 
sideration, notably the unfriendly relations between the Cardinal and 
the Boleyns. Furthermore, the manner in which Henry dominated his 
ministers after the fall of Wolsey suggests that he was beginning to 
have a mind of his own somewhat before that time. In his main objective, 
however, Mr. Mattingly is strikingly successful, for Catherine does emerge 
as a well-educated patron of learning and as no novice in the diplomatic 
field. Her refusal to enter a nunnery is shown to be more than a mani- 
festation of feminine stubbornness. Quite possibly it may have been a 
carefully worked-out plan to preserve the Catholic succession to the 
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throne and to keep England loyal to the old faith. Certainly Catherine’s 
unwillingness to countenance rebellion on her behalf shows her in a much 
finer role than that of the woman scorned. 

One point in the author’s discussion of the origin of the “divorce” 
calls for special mention. He does not accept (168, 452-3) Pollard’s 
conclusion that the dissolution of the royal marriage was first considered 
by Henry in 1514. The crucial question is the dating of a document in 
the “secret archives” of the Vatican which Garampi’s eighteenth century 
index assigned to that year. No effort seems to have been made to 
examine the original document itself. The reviewer has been informed 
by Professor Peter Guilday that when he worked in the Vatican Archives 
in 1912-13 “all this section of the so-called Secret Archives was open to 
qualified scholars.” Since so much of the argument on this important 
question hinges on the dating of this document it seems unfortunate that 
the original was not examined, or some explanation given if for any 
reason such examination was impossible. 


The excellent dress in which the author has clothed the results of 
his research deserves more than passing notice. This biography is one 
of the best combinations of scholarship and literature it has ever been 
the reviewer’s privilege to see. By showing what a high standard can be 
attained, this fine achievement should inspire all of us to improve our 
work. 


Michigan State College. 























M. M. Knappen. 






THE STORY OF AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
A History oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA 







By THEODORE Maynarp. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
xv, 694 pages. $3.50. 











It may help in the understanding of this book to know that its author 
is an Englishman, the son of a minister, a Catholic convert from the 
Congregational church and educated at Fordham, Georgetown, and the 
Catholic University of America. For a number of years he was a 
novitiate in the Dominican Order, is a poet of recognized standing and the 
author of numerous books mostly on literary subjects. As was to be 
expected, coming from such a source, the book possesses a distinct literary 
flavor as well as an easily recognized “convert” bias. The author is 
familiar with the best American Catholic secondary materials as well as 
with general American history, but almost completely neglects American 
Protestantism, his infrequent references to the Protestant churches being 
only to disparage them. There is but one brief reference to Presbyterians, 
three to Episcopalians, none at all to Lutherans. There are two references 
to the Methodists, one linking them with the Baptists (p. 262) as “rabble- 
rousers,” the other referring to the slavery schism, and in this instance he 
has misspelled the name of the Methodist bishop whose possession of 
slaves was one of the immediate causes of the division. 

The author likes the terms “bigot” and “bigotry” and applies them 
frequently to various and sundry, but never to Catholics, overlooking 
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entirely the long record of Catholic intolerance. A wise church historian 
has remarked (W. E. Garrison, Intolerance [New York, 1934], XI); 
“only bigots cry ‘Bigots!’ and ‘Bigotry!’” The only reason for using 
these terms “is either to express or provoke violent antipathy. They 
tell much about those who use them, little about those of whom they are 
used.” “For purpose of rational discourse ‘bigot’ and ‘bigotry’ are 
among the most useless words in the English language.” 


In his Introduction the author informs us that his purpose in writing 
this book is to give to Catholics the credit due them for their part in the 
building of America. No fair-minded person will quarrel with such an 
intention, but too often he tries to do this by disparaging the contribution 
of other religious bodies. For him no stick is too sharp with which to 
prod the Puritans. He dislikes to be told that the roots of American 
civilization lie in Puritanism, and the assertion that America is basically 
Protestant rouses his ire. He emphatically asserts that the Catholics 
of Maryland were Americans from the start in that other religious 
groups were permitted there, while the Puritans by their exclusive re- 
ligious policy only became Americans by degrees. The Catholic Church 
he contends “is the natural upholder of American institutions” because 
it preaches the essential equality of all men as a fundamental doctrine. 
He seems to have overlooked the record of the Catholic Church in Latin 
America in its relation to democracy. It is true, that American Catholics 
have accepted democracy as they have found it in America and have 
made themselves at home in it. But certainly they had little to do with 
its colonial foundations in spite of Mr. Maynard’s claims to the contrary. 


As do all Catholic historians of America, Dr. Maynard places great 
stress upon the part taken by Maryland in bringing about religious liberty 
in America. He says, “An exclusive Catholic colony was never in the 
Baron’s mind.” This of course is true, but for the simple reason that 
the Baron knew well enough he would have to open his colony to 
Protestant groups or have no colony at all. If the Jesuit priests who came 
to the colony had had their way, the Catholic Church would have been 
established in Maryland and then the whole enterprise would have been 
wrecked. And this Lord Baltimore knew too. To say that Maryland 
furnished a working model for religious liberty in America is not true. 
Religious liberty as it finally came to America was the result of two 
centuries of colonial experience of which Maryland was only a part. 
Also to say that Roger Williams and his religious liberty experiment in 
Rhode Island is “largely a myth” indicates the author’s prejudice or his 
unfamiliarity with the many recent studies of Roger Williams, such as 
by Ernst, Parrington, Easton, and Brockunier, to name only a few. 

The most useful part of the book is that which deals with the national 
period. The treatment of the trustee squabble in American Catholicism 
is excellent and I shall be glad to refer my students to it. The chapter 
on John Ireland is enlightening, due to the author’s dependence upon 
Guilday’s Life of John England. The treatment of the slavery contro- 
versy, however, shows that the author is unfamiliar with recent studies 
of Professors Barnes and Dumond, studies which constitute the most 
important contribution to an understanding of the slavery controversy in 
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the last generation. He misunderstands Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery 
and belittles the churches which took the stand that slavery was a great 
moral wrong and speaks of the “nauseous insincerity” of much of the 
“idealism” of those who led the anti-slavery cause. In his view the 
Catholic position constituted “almost the only sane factor in a world 
deranged” (p. 337). Perhaps it takes such a flaming “insanity” now and 
then to get rid of intrenched evil. 


The heroes of the “story” are the Irish. At least a hundred native 
Irish have been made American bishops, and twice that number of Irish 
blood born in America have occupied episcopal sees. And the sees oc- 
cupied by Irish bishops have been the most important ones. This the 
author thinks is providential for “the Irish were at once the men most 
capable and of the race most assimilable by America.” 


Though the author is an enthusiastic Catholic and too often displays 
a decided bias in his judgments, yet he is often critical of his adopted 
Church and does not hesitate to point out its shortcomings. His criticisms 
are always intelligent and timely and ought to bear fruit among his co- 
religionists. 


The University of Chicago. William W. Sweet. 


METHODISM AND THE FRONTIER 


By ExizasetH K. NottiIncHAM. New York: Columbia University Press. 
231 pages. $2.50. 


This book is not an exhaustive study of its subject. It is, rather, 
a thorough investigation of one segment of the total frontier, based upon 
the assumption that this section was typical of the rest. Although this 
point cannot be pressed too far, it may be accepted in view of the author’s 
objectives. Thus the source materials utilized deal in the main with 
south-eastern Indiana. Methodist pioneer preachers who functioned there 
or in the vicinity are drawn upon, men like Cartwright, James N. Finley, 
Allen Wiley, the latter in particular. A larger background, however, is 
furnished in the presentation of factors in English history which projected 
themselves upon the American scene. The relation of Wesley, for in- 
stance, to the developing work in America is deftly handled. The environ- 
mental influences coming out of the raw material of frontier life are like- 
wise neatly woven into the major pattern. 


Wiley was the first Methodist to be received as a travelling preacher 
in Indiana. His writings are therefore of special importance even though 
they lack the spark and color of Cartwright’s and Finley’s memoirs. The 
author presents graphic descriptions of the rough life of the frontier, its 
lawlessness and “tooth and claw” existence, which generated an atmosphere 
of fear and dare-devil audacity. Hardy characters were created or ham- 
mered out upon the anvil of adversity and amid incredible hardships and 
dangers. Cartwright characterized the individuals in one of his milder 
statements as “hardy, industrious, enterprising, game-catching, and In- 
dian-driving set of men.” These and related conditions naturally produced 
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a mental and emotional climate which made for “high religious voltage,” to 
use Lord Bryce’s apt phrase. 

Revivalism is given the importance it deserves to have. Wesley’s 
negative reaction to the extravagant expressions of emotionalism seemed 
to have had little effect upon the rugged circuit riders who usually sanc- 
tioned and often encouraged the “primitive traits” of the border. One 
may cavil, however at the author’s judgment that early official Methodism 
always sanctioned the physical phenomena. Asbury, for one, had some 
misgivings about them. Camp-meetings are vividly described and dis- 
passionately appraised. The attempt which the author makes to under- 
stand their significance in the changing social life of the growing West 
is to be commended. One interesting passage from Wiley deserves cita- 
tion. He refers to a woman who bore numerous children and besides was 
expected to “spin, weave, knit, sew, wash, mend, and cook for large 
families, and be cheerful and merry at night and vigorous and lively in 
the morning” (31). An intensification of the craving for change and 
emotional release was inevitable. 

Whiskey played a significant role as a social factor, besides being 
a medium of exchange and a curative agent. God and the devil were 
both considered active agents in everyday life. Services were held in 
private homes and cabins at first as a matter of necessity and later some- 
times as a matter of choice. Wiley showed his preference in the pas- 
sage: “I can have more true religious enjoyment in standing behind a 
splint-bottomed chair, on the week-day, in a private house, and preaching 
to twenty-five or thirty simple-hearted people, who fear and love God 
(if they will not chew and spit tobacco over the floor and furniture) than 
in preaching to hundreds in the best church this side of heaven” (81). 

Frontiersmen were serious. When Finley first felt the “call to 
preach or go to hell,” he at first declared for the latter alternative. This 
serious strain manifested itself in sectarian rivalries. Loyalty to one’s 
sect was regarded as paramount. Even off-shoots from the parent stock 
were held to be outrageous malformations. According to Cartwright, the 
Methodist Protestant Church was a “trash-trap of the first order.” Stern 
opposition was voiced against all new-fangled customs and ideas and 
against all finery and elaborate display. Dedicated to simplicity of life 
and thought, the early pioneers emphasized the reality of experience and 
the primacy of a democratic faith. The preachers generally lived on the 
social level of their most indigent members, receiving at first only sixty- 
four dollars a year salary plus travelling expenses. Bishop Asbury’s 
salary was raised later to the “munificent” sum of eighty dollars. Episcopal 
leadership was very potent and in the case of Asbury quite determinative 
of Methodist ecclesiastical structure. The frontier was bound to influence 
and to modify the well-articulated militant organization bequeathed to 
America by the organizing genius of Wesley. 

The book is a contribution in its field. The material is well organized 
and adequately documented, bibliography and index are complete, and 
the style of writing limpid and forceful. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, A. W. Nagler. 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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THE SHAKER ADVENTURE 


By MarGueriItE Fettows MEtcuer. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941. 319 pages. $3.00. 


Here is a volume that should delight the serene old men and women 
who now make up most of the small Shaker fold. Moreover, it will be 
a welcome volume to everyone seeking a non-critical outline account of 
Shakerism from the birth of Ann Lee to the present time. 


The author is a skillful writer, but apparently did not tap the chief 
source of Shaker material. I refer to the great Cathcart Collection 
in the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. Through the 
efforts of President Cathcart covering many years of his life, valuable 
manuscripts from most of the Shaker villages have been gathered there 
for the student of Shakerism. Thanks to the patient Shaker copyist, 
Elder Alonzo Hollister, and intelligent and foresighted Eldress Catherine 
Allen, Mr. Cathcart and John P. McLean have been able to preserve the 
source materials essential to any adequate study of the Shakers. There 
is also an unpublished thesis, The Shakers—An Experiment in Religious 
Communism, in the University of Chicago library. Two other excellent 
secondary sources by Edward D. Andrews, The Community Industries 
of the Shakers (1932), and The Gift to be Simple, (1940), are listed 
among those consulted by the author. 


By leaning too much upon Shaker secondary sources the author ap- 
parently accepts Ann Lee as a fore-teller, a healer, and a remarkable leader. 
Ann Lee did bequeath to her spiritual descendants a love of industry, 
frugality, and cleanliness, but she was a very ignorant, illiterate woman. 
She was known as “Mother Ann” during her lifetime, and later as “Ann 
the Word,” but her followers also looked upon her as God’s “Battle Axe,” 
spoken of by Jeremiah the prophet. Ann is credited with the delightful 
aphorism quoted by the author, “Hands to work and hearts to God.” 
She also said, “Lazy idle sluts and slovens never will enter the kingdom of 
God.” It is further reported by a devout disciple that one evening as 
Mother Ann sat before the fire combing her hair, she remarked, “I now 
feel the power of God in my foot enuf to save the nation.” 


No attention is given in the book to the Quaker background of 
Shakerism; however, the English Quakers had almost as much influence 
on the movement as did the French Camisards. Neither is it shown that 
Shakerism, as a workable communism, actually began with Joseph 
Meacham, the first Yankee to be leader of the movement, and its third 
head. Neither Ann nor her immediate successor, James Whittaker, 
showed evidence that they had the vision or the capacity to organize their 
followers into orderly communistic communities. 


One might also question the general thesis of the book which is 
reflected in its title, namely, that the Shakers were spiritual adventurers “in 
a kind of quest of the Holy Grail” (see p. 5). In the main, they were 
escapists. Ann Lee and many of her converts were primarily concerned 
with escape from unhappiness arising out of married life. Moreover, 
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the old journals show that celibacy did not bring peace of mind to the 
sexually-maladjusted converts. Other Shaker converts were those c ‘_ 
out of the fiery revivals of New England, Kentucky, and later, the one © 
headed by William Miller. The typical Shaker was an escapist from 
family life, orthodox religion, or the economic struggle of his day. The © 
adventurer type, when attracted to the Shaker gospel, usually returned 
to the “world.” 


Insufficient attention is given to Shaker influence on other religions 
groups. Shaker communism was a source of inspiration to all American — 
Zion-builders of the nineteenth century. The author does point out the © 
influence of the Book of Mormon on one Shaker volume, (249), but | 
neglects the parallels between Shaker theology and the Mormon concept 
of A Mother in Heaven. The Mormon “ United Order” came into 
existence when the two sects were neighbors in northern Ohio, and one” 
of the sections of L. D. S. scripture cannot be understood apart from ite 
allusions to Shaker theology, millennialism, and vegetarianism. 


The pen sketches at the beginning of each division of the book are | 
delightful. Pictures of Shaker barns, churches, homes, and articles of 
their skilled craftsmen would have been a welcome addition. 
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